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100-Mile World’s Track Record 


Won by “Pope-Toledo” 





| 
! 
Type Vil, New Front Entrance, $3,200 

I Dallas, ‘I , January 3, 1g05, Mr. E. H. R. Green, with an exact dupli- 
A cate of th r illustrated above, price $3,200, won the world’s track record 
rd 1 ock touring-cars in two hours, six minutes, and forty-two 
onds, once more proving the marvelous power and absolute reliability of the Pope- 
Poledo engin his engine, moreover, is noiseless, flexible, always under pertect 
mtrol, and wi more miles at less cost for maintenance and with less adjusting 
than any high-1 red automobile engine in the world. Its record in over 100 


rance a hill-climbing contests the past season proves all we claim for 


it and mor proves conclusively that the power this engine develops we get 
at the wheels by our incomparanle svstem ot Double Chain’ Direct Drive —not an 
rear in mesh on high speed; no broken rear axle; no-driving-shatt at an angle. 
Gearing ea changed tor flat or mountainous roads. One gallon of gasoline drives 
he Pope-To m 

Get our 1905 Catalogue Get familiar with the record of this car. Study and compare 

its construction. Your own judgment will tell you it is the car of cars and the car for you. 

30 h.-p., front entrance, immediate delivery - - - - - - $3,200 

20 h.-p., side entran - . - . 2,800 

3 h.-p , side entranc - - - . ‘ 3,500 


45 h.-p., side entrance 6,000 


Canop Top, $250 extra, 


Pope Motor Car Co., Desk E, Toledo, Ohio 
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| CREAM °0/ WHEAT 
The Food That Children Eat 
Because They Like It 
As delicious as it looks; as 
satisfying as it is appetizing. 
Morning—noon—night 
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SURREY TYPE ONE | 
AREAS, 18 hewrne power, $13 5O 






| QC Whe RAMBLER, engine is so | 
Ve fl ~s|powerfal in comparison with the 
weight of the car that it is seldom | 
< Inecessars- to use the low speed. | 
| When running on high speed the power +8 
trartss29tted direct to the wheels with- 

out the mediation of gears and with abso- 
lutels~ no frictional loss. Vibration is almost en- | 
tircls eliminated by the engine being rigid 
ls~ braced, and the reciprocating parts exact 
lx- balancing each other @Other models $750, 
$850,$2000 and $3000. C L»xedsate de7ivery 


Plain Office and Factory; Kenosha Wisconsin. 
Branches, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia. | 

New York Agency, 134 West Thirty eighth Street. 

Representatives in all leading cities. 


THOMAS B. JEFFERY & COMPANY 
































POMMERY 
CHAMPAGNE 


The 
Standard 
ae 





QUALITY versus QUANTITY 


One reason why Pommery Champagne main- 
tains its popularity with those who demand 
the best of wines is, that the Pommery 
standard of quality “is never lowered 
in order to join the race for quantity. 


CHAS. GRAEF @ CO., soie Agents for United States 
32 Beaver Street, New York 
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William Jennings Bryan 


Public Opinion 


In the April 15th number of Public Opinion there will appear the first of a 
series of articles by William Jennings Bryan on our national problems. These 
articles—like every: sing written by Mr. Bryan—will be characterized by sincerity 
and honesty of purpose, and lucidity of expression. They will express his views 
upon the vital questions now confronting the American people—and he will write 
fearlessly, calling a spade a spade. Every American citizen, whether he agrees 
with Mr. Bryan’s political views or not, should read these articles. They will 
constitute a significant and valuable addition to the literature of present-day 
politics. Mr. Bryan will suggest practical remedies for the defects which are 
becoming more and more apparent in our social fabric. 

The first article—to appear in Public Opinion April 15th—will be entitled 
«(Has Roosevelt the Courage to be a Reformer??? Two other articles are in 
preparation: «“The Remedy for the Trusts,’’ and «*The Coming Awakening.’’ 


Are You Reading Public Opinion? 


If you are not, you are missing one of the brightest and most instructive periodi- 
cals ever printed on this continent. It is a 48-page weekly magazine, sparkling with 
human interest from the first to the last page. It gives each week a comprehensive 
review of the world’s news and the world’s opinions. It covers every important hap- 
pening in Political, Literary, Scientific, Dramatic, Religious and Financial circles. 

It contains a number of original articles in each issue—by intellectual men_and 
women—discussing every live topic and every question of national importance. Dur- 
ing the next six months there will be printed in this magazine several series of articles 
of interest to every intelligent person. 


$2.00 till December 31st, 1905 


The subscription price of Public Opinion 1s $4.00 a year—or 10 cents a copy at 
news-stands. We make you a special offer of a trial subscription for the rest 
of the year 1905 for $2.00. This gives you the magazine nearly nine months 
at a low price. In addition to this, we will send free to every person 
who answers this advertisement and sends his subscription, a copy of “On 
80-Page the Firing Line,” « beautifully itastrated 80-page book 

(about the size of a magazine), containing twelve in- 
BO OK. eeecresting articles that have appeared recently in 
FREE Public Opinion. This book is on the press, and 

will -be ready for distribution in about two weeks. 
Among the contents of this free book are: ‘tConfessions of a 
Yellow Journalist,” ‘‘How a Railroad Rate is Made,” ‘The 
Racial Complexity of Russia,’ ‘‘Fraud in Food Manufac- 
ture,’ etc. The book will be sent postpaid, and the sub- 
scription to Public Opinion will commence with the 
April 15th number—containing the first of Mr. Bryan’s 
articles. 

Cut off the coupon now, pin it to a $2.00 bill, 
and mail it today. 


Public Opinion Co. 
44-60 East 23rd Street ee 






















Public 
Opinion, 
New York 
Please enter 
my name for 
a subscription to 
Public Opinion to 
Dec 31, 1905. Also 
send me a /ree copy of 
“On the Firing Line,” as 
soon as issued. I enclose 
two dollars. 


Name 








New York WET apege 




















The New and Powerful Novel 


CONSTANCE 
- TRESCOT 


By Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL 


Author of “Hugh Wynne,”’ ‘‘Circumstance,’’ etc. 


HIS 1s the latest and perhaps the best novel Dr. Mitch- 

ell has ever written—‘‘a masterpiece,” 
America’s ablest critics. The narrative follows a young 
Northern couple in the South just after the Civil War. 
It is a thrilling picture of the Reconstruction period — 
its tragic background being a Southern city still seething 
with the prejudices, misconceptions, and passions of the 
mighty conflict between the States. Every prominent 
character in the book is sharply drawn, but in all mod- 
ern fiction it would be difficult to find a more individual 
and impressive figure than Constance Trescot; and, 
through circumstances which bring about an abnormal 
development of her chief characteristic, results a situa- 
tion of tremendous strength and one unique in literature. 
The stern march of events is described without heat or 
preconception or partizanship. 12mo, 384 pages, $1.50. 
THE CENTURY CO. UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


says one of 














WING PIANOS 


ARE SOLD DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 
AND IN NO OTHER WAY 


You SAVE from 
$75.00 to £200.00 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at 
wholesale. You pay the actual cost of making 
it with only our wholesale profit added 
When you buy a piano, as many still do—at 
retail—you pay the retail dealer's store rent 
and other expenses. You pay his profit and 


the commission or salary of the agents or 








salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the 
manufacturer. The retail profit on a piano is 
from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 


WE_ PAY _ FREIGHT 
Anywhere No Money in Advance 

We will place a Wing Piano in any home 
in the United States on trial, without asking 
for any advance payment or deposit. We pay 
the freight and all other ch irges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is ent or when it is received. If the piano 
is not satisfactory after 20 days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our expens 
You pay us nothing, and are under no more obligation to keep the piano than if you were 
examining it at our factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 

Do not imagine that it is impossible for us todo as we say. Our system is so perfect that 
we can without any trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of the United 
States just as easily as we can in New York City, and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance 
to you, and without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either for freight or any 
other expense. We take old pianos and organs in exchange. A guarantee for 12 years 
against any defect in tone, action, workmanship or material is given with every Wing Piano. 








SMALL, EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos have been manufactured and sold. They are re- 
commended by seven governors of States, by musical colleges and schools, by prominent orchestra 
leaders, music teachers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in your own State, some 
of them undoubtedly in your very neighborhood. Our catalogue contains names and addresses. 


Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo—The tones of any or all of these instruments may 
be reproduced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by means of our Instrumental 
Attachment. This improvement is patented by us and cannot be had in any other piano. 
WING ORGANS are made witii the same care and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. 
Separate organ catalogue sent on request. 




















You Need This Book 


If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


_ A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the informa 
tion possessed by experts. It tells about the different ma- 
terials used in the different parts of a piano; the way the 
different parts are put together, what causes pianos to 
get out of order, and in factisa complete encyclopedia. 
It makes the selection of a piano easy. If read care 
fully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, work- 
manship and finish. It tells you how to test a 
piano and how to tell good from bad. It is abso- 



























































Repo te open tage ag of its kind ever published. WING 
# 1 , contains 156 large pages and hundreds 
The Book of illustrations, all devoted to piano con- ’ 
pee of Comeiete: struction. Its name is “The Book of & SON 
EAS ghouticssccs: Complete Information About Pianos.” 346-348 W. 13th 
Beds Pi a We send it free to anyone wishing St N ¥V k 
i rianos: to one a piano. All you have TION, EW TSE 
FRIST ations to do is to send us your name ip , 
- —_ and address. . — AB woh d seine a8 
__ SEND A POSTAL TO-DAY while you think of it flgn steed Pokeeatel peice 
just giving your name and address, or send us the at- y and terms of paymenton Wing 
tached coupon and the valuable book of information Pianos. 
also full particulars about the WING PIANO, with ' 
prices, terms of payment, etc., will be sent to you 
promptly by mail. 
WING & SON, 346-348 W. 13th St., New York 
1868—87th Year—1905 
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Th h Train Service 


To California 


And principal points West via 


Union Pacific 


and 
ene 
Southern Pacific 
Shortest Line. Fastest Time. Smoothest Track. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED TRAINS DAILY 


INQUIRE OF 
EL. LOMAX. G: P. & TF. ‘A. 
Omaua, NEpR. 


NIN NNN 8 ee ee ee eee eee 
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Let us qualify you 
to earn from $75 
to $100 per week 


LEARN 


LEARN | ee | 
enmanship weitere an ine Mi OMA BE 
BY MAIL| Shorthand, etc. | }) Se:—3"s: ease ee 


business training 





a a eee 

















MONEY BACK if not satisfied. We have $300,000.00 that will make your services valuable, taught thoroughly by 
Siri and a chain of 20 Colleges to back our claims. mail. Send for our handsome prospectus mailed free 
erro Gulivakon's Sut; goctic: Go” | {| EAQE-DAYIS COMPANY, Dore 1, 0 wane tou, 
; faealice teeeneteael ee Soce. CHICAGO: or Dept. 19, 150 Nassau 8t., NEW 7ORK 
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Do You WANT CASH 





IF YOU WANT CASH FOR YOUR 
FARM, HOME OR BUSINESS I CAN 
GET IT, NO MATTER WHERE 
YOUR PROPERTY IS LOCATED OR 
WHAT IT IS WORTH 


If I did not have the ability and facilities for 
promptly disposing of your property at a good 
price, | could not afford to spend $100,000 a year 
in advertising that I can do so. 


Every one of my advertisements places on my 
list a number of new properties. I quickly sell 
these, and so am able to pay for the advertisement 
and make a good profit besides. 


My office is a veritable clearing house for real 
estate and properties of all kinds and my whole 
energies are centered on finding people who want 
cash for their real estate or real estate for their cash. 


And I do find them 


My advertising each month brings me hundreds of in- 
quiries from people who want to buy and sell. In th- 
average business day, I sell more properties than many real 
estate brokers sell in six months. 

But before I can sell prop- 
erties I must list them. I want 
to list yours and SELL IT. 

If you want to sell any 
kind of real estate in any 
part of the country, send 
me a brief description, in- 
cluding your lowest 
cash price. 

Upon receipt of the 
necessary information, 

I will write you fully 
and frankly, stating 
just what I can do for 
you and how and 
why I can do it. 





If you want to buy any kind of a farm, home or business in any 
part of the country, tell me your requirements, I will guarantee to 
fill them promptly. 


WwW. M. OSTRANDER 


162 N. American Bldg. PHILADELPHIA | 
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‘*4 book which recalls Mark Twain’s earlier books”’ 


The Fugitive 
Blacksmith 


By CHARLES D. STEWART 





«It will be surprising if the public is not soon read- 
ing ‘The Fugitive Blacksmith’ as eagerly and _hilari- 


ousl: «sit did ‘ David Harum’ and ‘ Mrs. Wiggs. 
Record-Herald (Chicago). 








At every bookstore 
and news stand 


THE CENTURY CO. 


‘ 
¢ 
¢ 
§ 
§ 
b) 
q 
¢ 
( 
«‘An Odyssey of the Mississippi’’ *‘4 Masterpiece’’ | 

















FOR EVERYBODY AT HOME 


HAND SAPOLIO 


The Baby 'Y, because it is so soft and 
dainty for its delicate skin, 


School Boy, 


because its use en- 
marks in neatness. 





sures him ‘‘perfect”’ 











ee " - | A : 
The Big Sister, because it keeps her complexion 
and hands soft and pretty. 


The busy 


Mother, 


because it keeps 
her hands young 
and pretty in spite 
of housework and 
sewing. 

















The Father, because it helps him to leave behind the 
grime of daily work. : 7) 


Even —_ 


because it keeps 
the pores open, re- 
moves all stains, 
softens the skin, 
and aids its nat- 
ural changes. ; 
THE SAFEST SOAP IN EXISTENCE IS HAND SAPOLIO 
SHOULD BE ON EVERY. WASHSTAND 
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the higher court circles of Turkey. Mr. Allan Ramsay, 
for sixteen years the Turkish government tobacco expert, 
considers MURADS his best production. 


MURAD 


CIGARETTES 


afford keen enjoyment to the smoker in the privacy of his room. 
Their exquisite qualities satisfy the most critical tastes and 
smooth out the mental wrinkles of the day’s work. 


7: seal of approval on MURAD CIGARETTES is that of 


10 for 15 cents 
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Union For 
Made $3. 50 SHOES Men 
W. L. Douglas makes and sells more Men’s 
3.50 shoes than any other manufacturer in 
e world. $10,000 REWARD to any one 
who can disprove this statement. 








W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes are the greatest 
sellers in the world because of their excellent 
style, easy fitting and superior wearing qual- 
ities. They are just as good as those that cost 
from $5.00 to $7.00. The only difference is 
the price. W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes cost 
more to make, hold their shape better, wear 
longer, and are of greater value than any other 
$3.50 shoe on the marketto-day. W.L. Doug- 
las guarantees their value by stamping his 
name and price on the bottom of each shoe. 
Look for it. Takenosubstitute. W.L. Doug- 
las $3.50 shoes are sold through his own re- 
tail stores in the principal cities, and by shoe 
dealers everywhere. No matter where you 
live,W.L. Douglas shoes are within your reach. 


EQUAL $5.00 SHOES 


“IT have worn W. L. Douglas $5.50 shoes for 
years, and consider them equal to any $5.00 shoe 
now on the market. They have given entire 
satisfaction.””"—Wm. H. Anderson, Real Estate 
Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 

Boys wear W.L. Douglas $2.50 and $2.00 
shoes because they fit better, hold their 
shape and wear longer than other makes. 
W. L. Douglas uses Corona Coltskin in his 
$3.50 shoes. Corona Coit is conceded to 
be the finest patent leather produced. 
Fast Cotor Eyelets wilil not wear Brassy 

W. L. Douglas has the largest shoe mail order 
business in the world. No trouble to get a fit by 
mail. 25 cents extra prepays delivery 

If you desire further information, waite jar Iilus- 
trated Catalogue of Spring Styles. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, 154 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 








eoghliecrs nine gored effect 
tion you and flaring plaits 
can re- t foot. Nothing 
turn it could possibly 
, be more effect- 
ive and 

At / stylish 
Our fi f - than 
C 4 Fa this 

Ex: OZ beauti- 
@ a ful up- 

pense to-date 








No. 917 


Blouse 
’ 
, Tailored 
é ’ 
/ Suit 
made of an extra 
good quality of 
cheviot. The blouse 
is finished with Persian 
trimming on the edge, 
outlined with a band of 
taffeta silk and 
small buttons, 
Has the new styl- 


[ No. 917 
Suit 


$7.50 


Sent to you with 
the full under- 
standing and 
agreement 
that if 


































not sat- ish sleeves with 
isfactory turn back cuffs, 
to you Waist is satin 


: lined. The skirt 
X- 
upon e A fam is made with the 


and your 
money 
will be 
refunded. 


quisitely 
tailored 
and fin- 
ished in 
the best 
possible 
manner 
throughout. 
In black or 
blue only, 
Sizes 32 to 44 
it measure, 
skirt 37 to 43 





1905 Catalog 

























We have 
0. no branch 
houses, 


Boys’ Names Wan ted 


We want names of bright tira pc —— We want to 
interested 












wards @ large num! 
nota subscriber and willsend us five boys’ 
and five 2-cent stamps, or 10 cents insilver,we 
enter you as a subscriber fully paid or 6 months in advance. 
STARK MONTHLY, 432 Hunter Street, Oak Park, Ills. 


CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For any College, School, Class Club, 
Society or Lodge 
Direct from Factory to Wearer 
We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
=e =S\\ Silver, Silver-Plated Pins, Buttons or 
“SSS Medals of all descriptions, Either of the 
SS two styles illustrated in 
one or two colors enam- 
el, any letters or figures if not more than shown. 
Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample, 25c 
Free — Large Catalogue, illustrating hun- 
dreds of designs. Satisfaetion guarani 
Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at low 
prices, Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros., 21Y S. Av., Rochester, N. Y. 
° 
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THE EASTER NUMBER 


OLLIER’S for next week will be Steffens; April 29, ‘‘ The Goddess of 

the Easter Number. We have the Car,’’ by Katharine A. Whiting. 
tried to reflect inits pages something The May numbers will contain these 
of the beauty and significance of the stories: ‘‘Sailormen,’’ by Stephen 
Easter Season. With the exception French Whitman; ‘‘The Strategy of 
of the Editorial pages and‘‘Whatthe Shorty,’’ by Rex E. Beach; ‘‘The 
World is Doing,’’ the entire number Dragon-Painter,’’ by Mary McNeil 
is given over to pictures, shortstories, Fenollosa; ‘‘A New Light,’’ by M. 
and poems. These we planned to_ S. Kelly, and chief among them, of 
make as varied and representative as course, in the May Fiction Number, 
possible, and many of the pictures “‘Many Waters,’’ by Margaret De- 
have been printed in color. land, the winner of the second prize 

of $2,000. 

 Dapehed among these are the cover 

design by Maxfield Parrish, a 
crayon frontispiece by C. D. Gibson, 
a full-page picture by Howard Pyle, 
and another by Miss Jessie Willcox 
Smith, who here inaugurates a series 
of drawings illustrating some of Ste- 
venson’s child verses. The number 
vill also contain three short stories, 
all selections from the recent prize 
contest:—*The Two-Gun Man,” by 
Stewart Edward White; ‘‘ The Rhyme 
to Porringer,’’ by James Branch 
Cabell, and ‘‘The Golden Age of 
Poincarré,’’ by Stanhope Sams. 


” the issue of April 22, which fol- 
lows the Easter Number, are to 
appear two articles of considerable 
importance. The first, by Major 
Seaman, will deal with the situation 
in the Chicago stockyards. The 
London ‘‘Lancet’’ recently printed 
four articles severely condemning 
the unsanitary methods employed by 
the Beef Trust in the preparation of 
meats. Major Seaman, who is one of 
our foremost authorities in medical 
science, has been commissioned by 
Co.LLIER’s to make: a thorough in- 
vestigation and to report fully and 
= impartially. ‘*‘William Rockefeller: 
QUAINT feature of the Easter P ne OR my 
a ‘ i : Maker of Wildernesses.’’ is the story 
Number will be the first instal- ES Rr; 
, ¢ ; , of how the multi-millionaire is buy- 
ment of Will Bradley’s‘*Castle Peril- —. 2 ; ; ; 
an ish : ing up an entire village in the Adi- 
ous, or Once Upon a Time,”’ a fairy : ‘ ; 
: ee rondacks, forcing the inhabitants 
tale described as if it were a play - pe ; ie 
ee: ; , from their homes. The article is 
upon the stage. The illustrations, .,, : : 
: ‘ : illustrated with many photographs 
in color, are in Mr. Bradley's best ‘ : 
showing the deserted streets and 
style. Two other noteworthy feat- ; 
“ : abandoned farms. 
ures of the number are James Whit- 
comb Riley's re “Sis Rapalye,”’ HE suddenness of the Japanese 
and Dr. John Finley's verses to ac- attack on Mukden found most of 
company Mr. Pyle’s drawing. the war correspondents absent from 
the front. Frederick McCormick, 
N CONNECTION with the Story however, whose descriptions of the 
Contest, it may be of interest to battle of Liao-Yang appeared in Cot- 
our readers to know what stories in _LigR’s, was the only American news- 
the list printed on page 29 of the paper man with the Russian forces. 
present number are to be published He has cabled to us that his article 
during the coming months. In ad-_ descriptive of the retreat from Muk 
dition to the three already announced den is now on its way to COLLIER’S 
for the Easter Number, there willap- by post. We hope to be able to pub- 
pear April 22, ‘‘The Chief, the Child, lish it with his own photographs in 
and Mickey Sweeney,’’ by Lincoln J. the very near future. 
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Here is a 
|List of 

ood Positions 
Which do 
YOU Want? 


Study the list. Mark the position you 


desire and mail the coupon to us. We 








will do the rest by showing you how 
you can in your spare time, without 


neglecting your present work, qualify 


yourself to enter the occupation of your 
choice, at a salary you could “not com- 
mand in years of ordinary work. 


We will give you as evidence the 


names and addresses of thousands who 


have doubled, tripled and quadrupled 





their income as the result of marking 


this coupon. 


We will make the way so plain to 
you that you will marvel at the ease 
with which it can be followed. 


kor this information, valuable as it 


is to you, we simply ask you to 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1198, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please send me your booklet, ‘1001 Stories of Success,’ 


' 

' 

‘ 

t 

‘ 

i 

and explain how I can qualify for the position ' 
before which I have marked - 
' 

' 

' 

' 

' 























| Bookkeeper Electrician 
| Stenographer Elec. Engineer 
Pho mye Te ogi Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Show Card W: Mechan. Engineer 
} Window Banna Surveyor 
| Mechan,. Draughtsman Stationary Engineer 
| Ornamental Designer Civil Engineer 
Illustrator Building Contractor 
| Civil Service Arch’! Draughtsman 
Chemist Architect 
Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 
French ; with Edison Foreman Plum 
Spanish | Phonograph Mining Engineer 
Name ' 
: ' 
' Street and No. ' 
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NO MONEY REQUIRED 


until you receive and approve ot your bicycle, 





(‘= 
We ship any 


TEN DA vs" FREE TRIAL 
1905 Modes... $10 to $24 


with ¢ oanter-rakes and Punctareless Tires. 
1903 & 1904 Models 
of Hest Makes. $7 to $12 
an kee i bod g WHEELS 
makes - 
els good as new . $3 to $8 
GREAT FACTORY CLEARING 8 ALE. 
Sines AGENTS Wanted in town at good 
Write at mee for catalog and Special Offer, 
TI RES, SUNDRIES, AUTOMOBILES 
J MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. G54, CHICAGO 


No attorney’s fee 
PA I EN I S until patent is 
ones Write for 

nventor’s Guide. 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Bids. Washingtoa, D.C. 
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The whole world 
Knows what a 
Remingtonwill do. 








Remington Typewnter Company 


New York and Everywhere 
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A Kalamazoo 
Direct to You 


You may look the world over and not find a better stove or range 
than the Kalamazoo. In material, in workmanship, in convenience, 
in style, in finish, in durability, in economy of fuel—in all that goes 
to make stove excellence, it is unexcelled. You can not get a better 
at any price, for a better isn’t made. 

If you buy it from us, direct from our factory, the factory in 
which it is made from lid to leg, you save from $10 to $30. 

That’s the secret of the Kalamazoo-direct-to-you. 

We save you all dealer’s profits, all traveling men’s expenses, and 
the dozen items of expense attendant upon buying thro middlemen. 
And that’s worth saving. 


We Prepay the Freight 


We ship on a 360 days’ approval test. 

We guarantee the Kalamazoo under a 
$20,000 bank bond. 

We refund your money promptly if it 
is not just as we represent it to be. 

We give you the lowest factory price, 
selling to you for less money than 
your dealer pays for a stove or range 
not nearly so good. 


Oven 


Thermometer 

















Thousands of readers of Collier’s 


We 


All we ask is an investigation of our offer. i 
are using the Kalamazoo and are satisfied both as to quality and price. 
know we can satisfy you and ask you to 


SEND POSTAL FOR CATALOGUE NO. 176 


describing our full line of ranges, cook stoves, heaters and base burners of ap- 
proved design and attractive style. Then compare the Kalamazoo quality and 
the Kalamazoo-direct-to-you price, with the quality and price offered you by 
your local dealer and we’re perfectly willing to leave the decision to you. 

And remember this: It’s no trouble to buy a Kalamazoo. You sit in your home, read through the 
catalogue at your leisure, fill out the simple order blank, drop it in the mail box and we deliver the 
stove to your nearest freight station—all blacked and polished and ready for use. And you have not 
only saved money, but you have secured a stove or range of superlative worth. All Kalamazoo 
stoves and ranges are equipped with our patent oven thermometer—which makes baking and roasting 














The Car of Simplest Control 





NY Woman can drive a ‘‘Winton”’ 
A the first time she tries. 
Jecause it is as simple to run 
as a sewing machine. 

Every thing that could inspire ner- 
vousness has been cut out of it. 

She can start it speeding up to 60 
miles an hour with the same foot she 
might run a sewing machine with. 

She simply presses that foot on a 
spring pedal for speed. 

She can slow that speed down to four 
miles an hour, by simply lightening her 
foot pressure, on the same pedal. 

Isn't that easy to re- 
member and hard to for- 
get ? 

The Winton Car is as 
sensitive to Control asa 
well-trained horse, and 
ten times as reliable. 

3ecause, the horse 
might get scaredat sight 
ofa Motor-Car, but the 
Winton can't get scared 
nor get tired. 

No car in the world 

















is so simply and reliably controlled. This 
is one reason why no car is so well 
adapted to be driven by Women as ‘‘The 
Winton of 1905.” 

There are seven other reasons why, 
but Winton positive Air-Control is the 
best of all. 

Let us explain how and why this 
Winton Control operates so promptly 
and infallibly. 

We will tell you all about it, and de- 
tail the other reasons why if you will 
drop us a line today saying you are 
interested. 

Note the long graceful lines of the 
1905 Winton Car, in picture below. 

And, remember that the name ‘‘Win- 
ton’’ has never been identified with a 
‘‘cheap”’ nor with an unreliable Car. 

There is Prestige, as well as Safety, 
Comfort and Ease of Mind in owning 
a ‘‘Winton’’ Automobile. 

Yet $1,800 will buy the latest improved Model C, 
as shown in picture below, 16-20 Horse-power. 
Model B has 24-30 H. P., price, $2,500. 
Model B, Limousine, 24-30 H. P., $3,500. 
Model A has 40-50 H. P., price, $3,500. 
Model A, Limousine, 40-50 H. P., $4,50u. 

Vrite today for our 1905 Catalog. 

THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO., 
Cleveland, O. 


Department L 
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OU don’t expect much distinction in sack-suit style; just 
It’s pleasant to give folks more than they 


expect. Ask your clothier to show you how we do it; $15 to $35. 


‘I plain business. 


Our label means all-wool; never any mixture of cotton, or “mercerized’’ fabrics. 
Send six cents for the new Style Book, and find out the correct clothes styles. 


for, a big thing to find, 


Copyright 1905 by Hart Schaffoer & Marx 


It is a small thing to look 








easy. May we send the catalogue? 
er Hart Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes Makers 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Michigan Chtengo hansen hai: Vek 
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DESIGN FOR A TABLET 


IN ANTIQUE BRASS 
FO BE PLACED IN THE 


CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 


RAWN BY E. W, KEMBLE 






















































































SOCIALISM 
IN AMERICA 


LIBERTY AND 
OPEN SHOPS 


























EFFERSON’S BIRTHDAY ALWAYS AROUSES interest 
among the Democrats, and wholesome discussion of deep 
principles. This year the 13th of April promises to create 
rather more stir than usual. JrrFERSON holds his place 
steadily and rightly, for he stamped the idea of equality on 

the American mind as no other statesman has done. He had his 
faults, his pettiness as a man, his limits as an executive; but 
he was intense with conviction about the freedom needed to give 
worth and dignity to an ordinary human soul, and he expressed 
hi§ ideal with such eloquence and such intelligence that the 
memory of him is among the most potent influences we have. 
““Equal and exact justice to all men,’’ he said in his 


JEFFERSON first inaugural address, and he said it with belief. 


“We have exchange’ the Washingtonian dignity,’’ said 
Bishop Porrer, ‘‘for the Jeffersonian simplicity, which was_ in 
truth only another name for the Jeffersonian vulgarity.’? <A rather 
shallow remark of the Bishop’s. Vulgar was the last thing that 
Jerrerson was, and the simplicity which he preached in certain 
forms is profoundly connected with equality in essentials. The 
importance of simplicity in manners may be overstated, but history 
abundantly shows how real it is. Jeffersonian simplicity, however, 
is far from being the main thing for which the great American 
stood. His hatred of inequality and injustice, his interest in the 
single, humble human unit, and his consequent distrust of too much 
delegated power, are the main points in his nature and philosophy. 


OVERNOR HOCH OF KANSAS has been particular to ex- 

plain that the State’s entrance into oil manufacture is the 
opposite of Socialistic, because it is done for the purpose of pre- 
serving competition. Nevertheless, whatever the purpose, govern- 
ment activity in such a field may become a decided step toward 
what is desired by some of the many kinds of thinkers who. are 
grouped as Socialists. Not all of them wish to destroy entirely 
the system of competitive activity, inequality of reward, and 
private accumulation, Some wish only to put the most important 
productive industries under community control. Many steps, which 
in this country would be deemed dangerous precedents, have been 
taken elsewhere without increasing the Socialistic spirit; the recent 
arrangement of Great Britain, for instance, to take 
over the telephone, as it had already taken the tele- 
graph. Socialism makes more real progress in this 
country throagh moral than through economic argument. Maxim 
Gorky. observes that, in his opinion, ‘‘America will become a 
Socialistic State before any other nation,” as a ‘‘result of the 
abuses of the trusts.’’ Wherever private business fails to satisfy 
the moral sense Socialism is the gainer. JOHN GRAHAM Brooks 
points out the delight of Socialism when erganizations are vic- 
torious which exist to oppose trades-unionism, and adds, ‘‘If I 
were a Socialist, I should hail ‘Parryism’ and all it means as the 
most effective aid that political Socialism now has in this country.’’ 
Socialism gains only as our present civilization fails. Whatever 
is accomplished to improve the conditions of labor or purify the 
methods of business checks a movement which is in conflict with 
that individualism which has been the keynote of American life 
and character. 


N DISCUSSING LABOR PROBLEMS nobody has shown more 

wisdom, knowledge, and impartiality than Mr. Brooks. Some 
remarks of his on the relation of freedom to closed and open 
shops are full of clear thinking on a topic on which words are 
the usual substitute for ideas. He gives importance to the dis- 
tinction between the closed shop as a principle, recognized by 
agreement, and the shop which is practically closed and which 
in some industries has been a_ useful temporary expedient for 
strengthening collective bargaining, joint agreement, and a more 
tolerable organization of industry in general. There 
is no danger, in his opinion, that the closed shop will 
become universal. The compulsory and monopoly feat- 
ures are an evil justified only by the necessities of a certain 
struggling stage of the movement. On the other hand, ‘‘every 
conceivable affront to liberty may go with the open shop. Vicious 
discriminations against union men as such, the boycott, the sym- 
nathetic lockout may also play havoc with every principle sacred in a 
democratic society.’’ The vast immigration is one of the greatest 
obstacles which the unions have to meet in their efforts to raise 
standards, and especially now that it is composed of a class who 
8 





have little knowledge, few desires, and no objection to the labor 
of children and women. Uniler such conditions, Mr. Brooks finds 
much pure humbug in the great phrases of employers about liberty, 
freedom, and Americanism in discussions cf the closed and open 
shop. The unions have undoubtedly lost ground in the last two 
years. They have lost partly by errors of their own, due to the 
wilder elements in their ranks; partly by the success of the em- 
ployers in organization, in taking advantage of low immigration, 
and in confusing the public about what liberty actually means. 
If the closed shop, as in some cigar factories, secured without vio- 
lence, and with the consent of the employer, results in good wages, no 
work by children, decent hours, and improved conditions, ‘‘while out- 
side the union there rages a destructive competition and many chil- 
dren employed, is it not grotesque to make words like liberty and 
Americanism synonymous with that kind of haphazard competition? 
Liberty is not adequately defined in terms of the employers’ pecu- 
niary interest.”? That last sentence deserves to be framed or printed 
in italics, JouNn Morvery calls the Irish land act of 1881 the most 
deep reaching of all GLapstTone’s legislative achievements, and 
yet at the time it was bitterly assailed as a menace to free contract. 


F THE UNITED STATES and Canada, New York and Ontario, 

can not save Niagara Falls, there will be compensations. Of 
course, the dividends of huge lighting combinations will be in- 
creased, but that is not the kind of compensation we had in mind. 
Legislators who serve the iighting trusts, and officers of those 
aggregations also, propose substitutes. Not unrecompensed is the 
public to see the beauty and the glory of Niagara turned into 
diamonds for corporation magnates. When the water has all been 
drained into holes for the moving of machinery, and the cliffs are dry 
entirely, excursions are to be arranged by the officials of the lighting 
companies—pure, unpaid-for donations to the people 


—who will be allowed to see some water, temporarily GENEROSITY 


freed from labor, tumbling again over the precipice 

as of old—partly as of old—the stream being smaller, but illu- 
minated by electricity to resemble the colored wonders that Nature 
put there. These excursions will take place once in each decade, 
special trains will be provided, and the pow r-houses, factories, 
and sheds will be provided with rows of benches from which ad- 
mirable views may be obtained. In regard to these giant trees 
which the Government has bought, why should they not be 
turned over to lumber companies and converted into matches? 
Noblesse oblige. The sawmill owners would retain models in papier 
maché, and every century or two would exhibit reproductions of 
the trees, illuminated with Chinese lanterns. 


XPRESSION MUST BE GAINING something of liberty when 

newspapers are permitted to laugh at the restrictions under 
which they work. The ‘‘Novoye Vremya’’ publishes a satire in 
which its editor is represented as ordering a news item about 
workingmen sent to the Governor-General; one on a meeting of the 
City Council, to the censor of the Mayor; and one on the Siberian 
Railway, to the military censor. Pictorial features go to different 
censors, according to the character of the illustrations. Another 
newspaper alleges that the censor forbids it to criticise the police, 
bribery, the hospitals, the schools, or the barracks; to 
publish love stories, praise of To_srot, or court proceed- 
ings involving men of influence; to print exclamation 
points or asterisks; to mention certain diseases or MAXIM Gorky; or 
to expound the religion of the Japanese. When newspapers can go 
so far in ridiculing the powers that rule, the time can hardly be 
remote when freedom of opinion will have such momentum—which 
is mass multiplied by velocity—that government in coatradiction to 
it will become impossible. Immediate and subversive convulsions 
in Russia are improbable, but the steady influence of increasing 
knowledge and understanding is certain, and this progress in free 
thought and freer government must be greatly acceleratcd by the 
bureaucracy’s military fiasco in Manchuria. 


HE CONGREGATIONALIST PROTEST against the acceptance of 
$100,000 Standard Oil money for foreign missions is an indication 

of sincerity which is rather pleasant to observe. It shows that the 
public is putting more reality into its thoughts about wealth—both its 
advantages and its evils. Mr. ROCKEFELLER’S breaches of Christian 
ethics may be greater or less than those of certain other business men. 
That is irrelevant. He is a flagrant illustration of a principle. A 
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man as rich as Mr, ROCKEFELLER can buy nearly anything on this 
earth that he desires, except digestion and, perhaps, happiness. 
He can buy a fair amount of respectability. He can be treated 
with more respect than poorer men of better morals. Universities 
take millions from him and thank him for them. Let us not 
confuse these glory-bringing donations with the charitable gifts of 
repentant sinners. That sophistry is too easy. Mr. ROCKEFELLER’S 
gifts are no more anonymous, or even surreptitious, than those of 
Mr. CarNeEGiIE. Not only his left hand, but all the world, and 
even posterity, are informed of what his right hand is doing. 
Chicago University carries as a permanent piurt of its title, on 
stationery and official documents, the statement that it was founded 
by Joun D. RockereLLer. Religion, charity, and edu- 
cation are worn by him like a decent cloak or a grave 
and sanctimonious expression of his countenance. Are 
we in earnest about commercial dishonesty in this country, or are 
we not? That is a question as closely related to education as is 
any professional lore which Mr, RockKEreLLER might buy, or the 
opinions of any heathen whose conception his money might change. 
The love of money is strong in our universities. It is strong in 
our churches. It is strong in business, in politics, and in every 
department of our life. More would be done for things of the 
spirit in America by a few refusals to «ccept Mr. ROCKEFELLER’S 
gold than by all the extra dormitories aud missionaries that are 
created with it. In our opinion, the universities and the churches, 
which work so immediately on the toral standards of the com- 
munity and the young, are the last institutions which should set 
the example of condoning conspicuous and successful sin. 


HE COST OF LIVING is directly threatened by the proposed 
tax on coffee. As Americans and other people prefer to pay 
taxes indirectly, the proposal will meet sharp opposition. Perhaps 
it is made in pursuance of the Republican party’s promise to 
revise the tariff. As it can not conveniently .remove any duties, 
it offers, as a substitute, to create new ones. No doubt such a 
duty would produce revenue. Last year 1,112,700,000 pounds of 
coffee were imported. One cent a pound would bring about 
$11,000,000. Five cents would bring $55,000,000. We 


COFFEE need the money. Another argument is that, if the 


duty were preferential, it would stimulate the coffee 
industry in the Philippjnes and Porto Rico. This argument makes 
a higher appeal than the other, but the people will be rather slow 
to believe that any motive so altruistic instigates the leaders in 
our Congress. Secretary SHAW ought to come out strongly for any 
tax on fcod, as it so unmistakably tends toward his ideal of high 
living; but if Congress does venture this open step, we may 
expect the tariff to be a more living issue in 1908 than it~ has 
been for several Administrations. 


HE NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE deserves support all 
over America. It is at work not only on food adulteration, 
but on the sanitary conditions under which food is produced. 
The situation is one which shocks and amazes foreign students 
of our conditions. The efforts thus far made have accomplished 
little. Massachusetts has been the pioneer in the fight for pure 
food, yet with all her vigilance the percentage of food adul- 
teration was 29.5 per cent in 1903, or 1.4 per cent hig'er than 
it was the year before. In Pennsylvania and Connecticut it is 
asserted that the adulterated foods found there are shipped in 
bulk from other States. As the packages are unlabeled, the manu- 
facturers’ names are unknown, and therefore the State guardians 
of the food laws are powerless. This of itself shows 


PURE FOOD _ the necessity for a national law that shall control inter- 


state commerce, and this is why it is proposed to form 
a National Pure Food League, that shall work primarily for the 
passage of a pure food bill, and secondarily for its enforcement 
when it shall become a law. In the States there is considerable 
agreement. Twenty-five of them have practically adopted the 
Federal law as to what constitutes adulteration. Food is adul- 
terated ‘“‘if any substance has been added to reduce or lower 
or injuriously affect its quality or strength, or if cheaper or inferior 
ingredients have been substituted wholly or in part for the article, 
or if any valuable constituent has been abstracted, if it is an 
imitation of or sold under the name of another article, if it con- 
sists wholly or in part of a diseased, infected, or tainted animal 
or vegetable substance or article, or if it is coated, colored, pow- 


, 


dered, or polished to conceal damage or inferiority.’”’ Miss LAaKry 
of the Consumers’ League quotes this question from a_ partner 
in a large canning establishment at Syracuse: ‘‘What chance has 
an honest manufacturer? One firm is now selling canned corn 
at forty-eight cents a dozen cans; the cans alone cost thirty 
cents; add to this the expense for labels, and the profits demanded 
by wholesalers and retailers, what is left to buy the corn with?’’ 
The dishonest manufacturer puts up corn that by its very price 
should advertise itsclf as old corn that has been bleached by 
chemicals to look young and then canned. Had it been labeled 
truthfully no intelligent buyer would have touched it. By way of 
illustration, we add certain details. The chemist who analyzes 
spices and peppers for the State of Connecticut found in peppers: 
Sandalwood, wheat, corn, linseed meal, red sawdust, sand, rice, 
bean shells, buckwheat, dycs, olive stones, mustard hulls, corn 
meal, sago, cocoanut shells, pepper shells, and plain dirt. In 
spices he found: Cocoanut shells, ground shells, clove stems, 
wheat, corn meal, bark, sandalwood, bread, crackers, buckwheat, 
rice flour, hulls, turmeiic, charcoal, sand, mustard hulls, gypsum, 
potato flour, and sawdust. 


LEADING SCHOLAR in Oriental history has done us_ the 

service of pointing out an error for which there is no better 
excuse than carelessness. ‘‘In the issue of March 11,’’ he writes, 
“fon page g, a sentiment is attributed to ‘SoLomon’ which, in the 
book (‘The Wisdom of Solomon’) is put into the mouth of foolish 
persons, whom the author refutes. ‘Che book is, of course, not 
by King SoLoMoN—it was written shortly before the beginning of 
our era, under Greek influence, and the author finds his theodicy 
in the doctrine of immortality.’ Our learning extended to the 


time of authorship. We used the word SoLomMoNn in 
its colloquial sense. But on the other point—mixing ONE ON 
up the author with those whom he was refuting—our 
plain way is correction and repentance. Misquotation is some- 


times an intentional vice of critics, for which creative authors 
have often scolded them. Byron, in his diatribe against the 
Scotch reviewers of his day, grants them just enough of learning 
to misquote, to pervert the Prophets and purloin the Psalms. 
The great defender of quotation is Emerson, who has made many 
strong statements in its favor, but none, we fear, which could 
excuse us for attributing to the so-called ‘‘SoLoMON”’ a point of 
view which he puts into the mouth of ‘‘foolish persons.” 


IFE IS SO INTERESTING that these editorial notes do not suffice 
even to sketch in outline the topics which appeal to us, from 
week to week, as diverting, important, or consoling. A newspaper 
which falls for the first time beneath our gaze has rendered the 
reflections of a morning so unusual that mere friendliness to our 
readers and the world requires that we should roughly indicate 
its charms, It is the organ of the undertaking business, and its 
‘‘mission’? is ‘‘to educate, organize, and give the news.” It 
educated us. Of all the reading matter, the advertisements, as 
in most periodicals, are the best. ‘‘ The successful funeral director,” 
raises his profession to the dignity of a sacred 


+s 


we are informed, 
calling. Success to lim is the result of good goods selected with 


> In order to produce ‘‘the proud conscious- 


judgment and taste.’ 
aess of having done an artistic and successful operation the em- 
vbalmer must have the best fluid money can buy.’? We shall be 


kept alert by the announcement that ‘‘Casket ‘Talk’’ 


will be the subject of a booklet soon to see the light. SUNNY SIDES 


The advertisements are mostly in heavy black letters, 

framed in wide, dark borders. One begins, “Spring Buyers! At- 
tention!!?’ Another asserts that ‘‘Merit Wins,’’? and that ‘“‘the 
All-Steel Vault is on Top,” ‘‘It pays to handle the vault that 
sells,’? ‘‘What the Bellevue Embalming Fluid has done for others 
it will do for you.’? Every progressive undertaker carries an 
attractive line of Bixpy, Pirner & Co.’s attractive burial shoes 
and slippers. ‘‘A carload of Frigid, If the demand did not 
justify it, would J. MurpHy & Co, buy a carload?’’ We did not 
even know there was such a thing as ‘‘Lenten Styles’’ in caskets, 
We shall put this periodical on the exchange list. Truly, it all 
suggests what Hamver felt when the gravedigger continued light- 
heartedly at his work, ‘“*The hand of little employment hath the 
daintier sense.’’ Even the closest neighborbeod of death is a 
place where business can proceed in the same moo« in which it is 
carried on elsewhere. ‘This periodical is called ‘‘’the Sunny Side.” 
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LOWERING NEW YORK’S HIGHEST FLAGSTAFF 


win LEY 


To remove a sixty-foot flagpole from the Syndicate Building, the tallest office structure in New York, was a complicated 
task. It could not be sawed off at the base and allowed to fall into the street, nor could any other means have been 
adopted thaa that represented in the photograph. Walter Hyde, a professional pole-climber and ‘‘steeple jack,’’ was 
employed to ascend the dizzy height, hoisting himself inch by inch, by means of a slipknot, from which depended a 
bo’s’n’s chair. He had no other support. When he had raised himself to within six feet of the gilded ball on the 
top of the staff the great pole swung backward and forward under his weight; nevertheless, he sawed off a four-foot 
section, and, having fastened this to a rope which ran through a pulley attached to his own body, he lowered it to 
men on the roof below. Thus lowering successive four-foot sections as fast as he could saw them off, Hyde came slowly 
down the pole, until there was no more of it left. His task was accomplished in three hours, and his payment for the work 
was one hundred and fifty dollars. The photograph was made from the twin tower on the other side of the building 


Lowering a section 
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A LULL IN THE STORM 


BRIGHT EXAMPLE of patriotic 
self-repression was given when 
General Kuropatkin, after his 

humiliating removal, accepted the 

command of the First Army, lately 
commanded by General Linevitch, 
thus changing places with the man 
who had superseded him and _tak- 
ing a subordinate position under a 





For the 
brought definite indications of approaching peace. 
continues his great drive through Manchuria. 
sion of the Monroe Doctrine has reached a critical stage, both in Santo 
Commissioner Garfield has begun his 
Standard Oil investigation, in spite of Kansas protests, and the special 
Federal Grand Jury at Chicago is at work on its Beef Trust inquisition 


Domingo and in Venezuela. 


first time since the war in the East began, the week has 
Meanwhile Oyama 
The Roosevelt exten- 


party is said to have issued a new list 
of thirty persons condemned to death, 
including the Emperor. The attempts 
to mobilize troops for Manchuria con 
tinue to be marked by bloody disturb 


ances. 


A MILLION NEW AMERICANS 


IM MIGRATION 
little last 








personal enemy. When Kuropatkin 
stopped his homeward journey at 
Harbin and returned to the front, 
the soldiers greeted him with an affectionate en- 
thusiasm that showed that defeat had not weak- 
ened his hold on their hearts. The retreat toward 
the Sungari, where Linevitch had decided to make 
his first stand, continued during the week without 
serious incident, but the lull in the Japanese pur- 
suit was believed to cover wide flanking move- 
ments which might involve not only the capture or 
destruction of Linevitch’s army, but the isolation 
and fall of Vladivostok, Russia’s only remaining port 
on the Pacific. Kuroki was marching toward Kirin, 
whose capture was scheduled by Oyama, according 
to Chinese report, for April ro. 

In its own defence against the charges of negli- 
gence and incompetence in keeping up the Russian 
forces in the Far East the War Office at St. Peters- 
burg has taken the extraordinary step of telling ex- 
actly what it has done. It asserts that up te March 
12 it had sent 761,467 men, 146,468 horses, 1,52! 
guns, and 316,321 tons of supplies to the front. That 
adds another record to the long list of unprecedented 
achievements in this war, for in all history no force 
comparing with this has ever been transported such 
a distance in such a time. It is at least double the 
limit set by foreign observers to the capacity of 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad. As it is believed that 
the whole Russian effective force in the Far East 
does not now exceed 300,000 men, the figures of the 
War Office are taken as a practical admission that 
a year of war has cost nearly half a million killed, 
wounded, prisoners, and invalided—a number equal 
to the entire paper war strength of Japan on the 
outbreak of hostilities. It is also estimated to 
have cost a thousand million dollars in money. 


CREDIT FOLLOWS WAR'S FORTUNES 


in the money market. When the war began, 

and even after Liao-Yang and the Sha River, 
Russia was able to borrow on far better terms than 
Japan. She could raise money on her general credit 
at 4 per cent, while Japan had to pledge her customs 
revenues in order to dispose of 6 per cent bonds at 
88 and go. But since the rout at Mukden Russia 
has found it impossible to raise a foreign war loan 
on any terms. The bankers of Paris and Berlin have 
intimated that they might lend her money for peace, 
but not for war. Accordingly the Russian Govern- 
ment has had to look at home for help. On March 
23 it signed a preliminary contract with a number 
of domestic banks for the issue of $75,000,000, of 
a new § per cent fifty-year internal loan of $100,- 
000,000 at 96. In the same week London and New 
York scrambled for a 4% per cent Japanese loan 
at go. It is reported that a surprisingly large quan- 
tity of Japanese stock is already in French hands 
and that French investors are eagerly subscribing 
to Japanese loans. For the first time Japan’s credit 
has gone ahead of Russia’s. 
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Vine AND DEFEAT have had their reflection 


FORESHADOWINGS OF PEACE 


T LAST THE STUBBORN sPpIRIT of the war party 
A at St. Petersburg seems to -be yielding under 
the combined pressure of defeat, threatened 
disaster, impending revolution, and financial anxiety. 
The talk about keeping up the war until Russia’s 
military prestige is restored by a great victory has 
gone to join the earlier talk about dictating peace in 
Tokio. The inspired hint now is that Russia would 
be glad to make peace if Japan would offer reason- 
able terms, Russia must not be humiliated by the 
exaction of an indemnity, but she would be willing 
to admit defeat and give liberal territorial conces- 
sions to Japan—at the expense of China, of course. 
So definite have the peace rumors become that it is 
asserted that informal negotiations are already under 
way at a neutral capital, and it is freely predicted 
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PRESIDENT CASTRO OF VENEZUELA 


that the war will be over within a month. The 
internal condition of Russia has made even the re- 
actionaries consider peace imperative. Bombs have 
been discovered in various places and there have 
been some fatal explosions, which, by mere chance, 
the intended victims have escaped. Two of the 
Czar’s own pages, belonging to aristocratic families, 
have been implicated in revolutionary plots. The 
peasants’ rising is spreading. and the Fighting Or- 


HE STREAM OF 
T which slackened a 

year, has swelled again to a vol 
ume without precedent. In February, 
1905, the arrivals were 67,116, against 33,967 for the 
same month of 1904, and a similar rate of increase 
continued through March. At that rate we shall 
have over a million immigrants in the calendar year, 
of whom a third, if left to themselves, will stay in 
New York and two-thirds in half a dozen Eastern 
States. The Commissioner of Immigration is trying 
to devise some means of relieving this congestion 
and sending the new-comers where they are needed 
and where they can have some chance of developing 
into prosperous citizens. Mr. Sargent proposes to 
attain this end by establishing an exhibition hall at 
Ellis Island, devoted to displaying the resources of 
the various States and the opportunities they offer 
to settlers. The exhibits are to be furnished by the 
States and local commercial bodies and explained by 
In this way the immigrants will 
learn that there is a considerable fringe of the 
United States beyond Hoboken. As it is, 
them land in a state of bewildered and helpless igno- 
rance, and unless they have relatives to draw them 
elsewhere they are likely to settle down in the 
sweatshop and pusheart region that first receives 
them, and never know of the fuller and freer life 
further west. 


a corps of guides. 


most of 


THE TRIALS OF A GUARDIAN 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is having no trouble with 
p the two Spanish-American republics that are 


our wards by law and treaty. Cuba has just 
given a most enthusiastic and hospitable welcome 
to our squadron at Havana, and Panama is docile 
by necessity. But the two republics that the Presi 
dent has undertaken to manage without Congres 
sional or Senatorial help are sources of contin 
ual anxiety. After seeing his diplomatic webs in 
Santo Domingo twice destroyed, Minister Dawson 
has patiently spun a_ third which, it is 
hoped, may enable us to collect the Dominican 
revenues without waiting for the Senate to give 
permission. Meanwhile we remain in possession 
of two custom-houses under last summer’s arbitral 
award. 

In Santo Domingo our only trouble comes from 
our own dissensions. President Morales is anxious 
to be enrolled among our wards. But in Venezuela 
we have to deal with an intractable Boxer chief who 
will listen neither to advice nor to threats. After 
affronting all the European Powers that have had 
dealings with him, President Castro has defiantly 
refused to submit his disputes with the United 
States to arbitration. He takes the familiar capi- 
talist position that there is “nothing to arbitrate.” 
He considers the Venezuelan courts entirely compe- 
tent to settle all questions arising with the New York 
and Bermudez Asphalt Company, as well as with the 
French Cable Company. Logically his position is 
unassailable, assuming the Supreme Court of Ven- 
ezuela to be as worthy of respect as the Supreme 


one, 
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Court of the United States, and physically Caracas 
is out of range of shells from the sea. Hence an 
annoying uncertainty as to the best thing to be done 
has prevailed at Washington. 


AN ORGY OF ELECTRICAL LOOT 


OR THE BETTER PART OF A GENERATION the Amer- 

F ican people have been going to school on the 
subject of franchises, and they have been al- 

most universally educated up to two great principles 
that all franchises should be limited to short terms 
and that none should ‘be granted at all without full 
compensation to the public. Both of these principles 
are embodied in the charter of New York City. For 
about the same length of time the people have been 
pursuing a course of instruction in the value of 
beauty as a public possession. Their awakening in- 
telligence on this subject led long ago to the acqui- 
sition of the Jand about Niagara Falls for a State 
Park, with a view to preserving the majesty of the 
cataract forever. Yet there was not one single mem- 
ber of the New York Senate Committee on Miscel- 
laneous Corporations who voted against a favorable 
report on a measure that impudently trampled on 
all these lessons at once. The Cassidy bi, unani- 
mously reported by that committee on March 17, 
provided for the ruin of Niagara Falls, for the 
wholesale grant of unlimited franchises in all parts 
of the State to any electrical companies that might 
want them, for the abolition of home rule and the 
complete subjection of all localities to the will of 
any and all such electrical corporations, and for all 
these extraordinary gifts it called for no compensa- 
tion whatever, either to the State or to the towns 
and cities despoiled. The Senators who perpetrated 
this shameless betrayal of trust were politicians; the 
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A RUSSIAN HUMAN DOCUMENT 


Envelope in the handwriting of Maxim Gorky, inclosing 
the annexed love letter sent from the fortress of St. Peter and 
St. Paul to the lady who afterward became the writer’s wife 


—with a saving to the Government of something like 
$50,000 in salaries and perquisites. In that time 
Delaware will have had two Senators at once for 
only two years, and for two years none at all. 


THINGS OF IMPORTANCE TO CANADA 


iE AMENDMENTs to the Autonomy bill designed 
to mollify the opponents of separate schools 
were proposed by Sir Wilfrid Laurier on the 
second reading of the bill on March 22. In effect, 
they continue the existing system, under which ten 
separate schools have been established in the Terri- 
tories. These are identical with the ordinary public 
schools, and subject to the same legal regulations, 














A PART OF THE VENEZUELAN ARMY, WITH WHICH IT HAS BEEN PROPOSED TO INVADE THE UNITED STATES 


corporations that expect to profit by it are controlled 
by business men, ard their joint activity represents 
that alliance between corrupt politics and corrupt 
business which is recognized by thoughtful Ameri- 
cans as the chief present danger of the Republic. 
An even more atrocious measure of the same sort, 
the Leggett bill, found favor in the Assembly. 


THE REGULAR DELAWARE VACANCY 


ware still answers: “Nobody!” The Delaware 

Legislature ended its session on March 23 with 
the Senatorial vacancy still unfilled. There will be 
no further opportunity to elect a Senator until Janu- 
uary, 1907, unless an extra session shouid be called 
in the meantime. Fifty ballots were taken in the 
session just closed. On the last one Addicks, after 
all his losses, still led the procession with fifteen 
votes. The deadlock illuminates the real meaning 
of the compromise into which the Regular Republi- 
cans were beguiled two years ago. At that time 
there were two vacancies, and they were filled by 
electing an anti-Addicks man, Ball, for two years 
and an Addicks man, Allee, for four years. Now 
Ball’s term has expired and his successor has not 
been elected. That leaves the Addicks man the 
sole representative of Delaware in the Senate, and 
in full possession of the President’s ear in the matter 
of the distribution of offices. Before another elec- 
tion can be held there will have been a vacancy in 
one of the Senatorships for six of the eight preced- 
ing years and in the other for two—total, eight years 


i THE CHALLENGE, “Addicks or nobody,” Dela- 


but religious instruction is given in them for half 
an hour a day. The amendments were accepted by 
the majority of the Northwestern representatives 
and quieted most of the Liberal discontent, but the 
Conservatives refused to be pacified, and Mr. Bor- 
den, the Opposition leader, moved a substitute, pro- 
-viding that the Legislatures of the new Provinces 
should enjoy full powers of provincial government, 
including the exclusive power to “make laws in re- 
lation to education.’ 

When the eleventh Legislature of Ontario met on 
the same day under the control of the first Conser- 
vative Government in thirty-two years, the speech 
from the throne surprised the public with the an- 
nouncement that the Province might expect an early 
extension of its boundaries northward to Hudson 
Bay. Manitoba had made application for a similar 
extension, and the Dominion Government had favor- 
ably considered the plan of dividing the vast north- 
ern territory between the two Provinces. These 
annexations would make Ontario and Manitoba sea- 
board Provinces, more than doubling the area of the 
latter, and giving the former a region supposed to 
be rich in minerals. 

Premier Parent, of Quebec, resigned on March 
21, after a rather unsatisfactory vindication from the 
charges brought against his administration of the 
Department of Lands, Mines, and Fisheries, and was 
succeeded by his late colleague, Mr. Lomer Gouin, 
who completed a new Cabinet on the 23d. Mr. 
Parent’s fall was a sensational sequel to his trium- 
phant return to power by an enormous majority at 
the elections only a few weeks earlier. 


NEWFOUNDLAND RETALIATES 


HE SENATE'S MUTILATION of the Hay-Bond 
reciprocity treaty with Newfoundland has pro- 
duced its natural results in the abolition of the 

privileges enjoyed for many years by American 
fishermen. On March 23 the customs collectors at 
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A PAGE OF GORKY’'S PRISON LOVE LETTER 


The cross-lines were drawn with chemicals by the censor to detect 
the presence of sympathetic ink. Had there been any secret writ- 
ing on the sheet this test would have been expected to bring it out 


all Newfoundland ports were ordered to refuse li- 
censes for the purchase of bait to American vessels. 
This was the first step in the execution of the policy 
of enforcing the Bait Act as rigidly against Ameri- 
can as against French fishing craft. It will cause 
extreme inconvenience to the Gloucester fleet, al- 
though it is said that vessels properly equipped for 
the work can catch their own bait outside the three- 
mile limit. It may also modify some Senatorial 
opinions about the desirability of trying to get every- 
thing and give nothing in dealings with foreign 
countries. 


OIL AND BEEF 


porations, has begun his investigation of the 

oil troubles in Kansas under difficulties. Mr. 
Garfield’s recently published report on the Beef 
Trust was received throughout the West with min- 
gled hilarity and rage. The most charitable ex- 
planation offered of his unexpected findings was that 
he was an unsuspicious innocent whose confidence 
had been abused by the beef magnates. From that 
the theories grew more intense until they became 
distinctly libelous. The Kansas Senate passed a 
resolution protesting against his control of the in- 
vestigation of the oil situation in that State, arid 
this was followed by similar resolutions adopted by 
the Executive Committee of the Kansas Oil Pro- 
ducers’ Association. The producers sent a long tele- 
gram to the President urging him to take the oil 
investigation into his own hands, and deciaring that 
Mr. Garfield’s report on the Beef Trust was “so mani- 
festly favorable to one 
of the most oppressive 
and pernicious monop- 
olies now a curse to the 
American people and 
a menace to American 
liberty as to amount al- 
most to a public scan- 
dal.” Neverthe!ess Mr. 
Garfield continued his 
preparations to probe 


(CC “rorations, bi GARFIELD, of the Bureau of Cor- 










U. 5. DISTRICT JUDGE J. OTIS HUMPHREY 


Presiding in the inquiry into the conduct of the Beef Trust at Chicago 
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Standard Oil in his own way, while on March 22 
the special Federal Grand Jury in the Beef Trust 
cases was completed, and the inquiry instituted by 
the Department of Justice began. 


THE ETHICS OF TAINTED BENEFACTIONS 


in one form or another, has been troubling 

the Congregational Church. Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller has given, apparently by request, $100,- 
000 to the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. Now an earnest protest against the 
acceptance of this gift has been filed by a 
number of Congregational ministers in New 
England, on the ground that the Christian 
Church can not consistently receive “tainted 
money.” This has precipitated a hot debate 
upon the question whether money can be so 
tainted as to make it unfit for use in pro- 
moting the salvation of the heathen. There 
seems to be a general consensus of opinion 
among the contending clergy that if any 
money can be tainted to that extent Mr. 
Rockefeller’s is. One enthusiastic defender 
of the benefactor does indeed go so far in 
his vindication as to say: “Personally I am 
not convinced that all Mr. Rockefeller’s 
money is stolen money.” But few seem in- 
clined to stretch charity so far. As a rule 
the disputants agree on substantially this 
statement of the question: “Can the Church 
undertake to draw the line between hon- 
estly and dishonestly acquired money in ac- 
cepting gifts?” There is no doubt about the 
right answer at the University of Chicago. 
There the problem excites only ridicule. “I 
heartily disagree with these Congregational- 
ists,” says Professor Shailer Mathews, junior 
dean of the University Divinity School. “Mr. 
Rockefeller’s money can be put to a good use 
if they can accept it without going into the 
question of the methods of the Standard Oil 
Trust.” Professor Albion W. Small, who 
holds the Chicago chair of sociology, consid- 


A DELICATE QUESTION of morals, often recurring 
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through the republic of letters. It was thought that 
scholars would be invited to explore these treasures, 
and that in a short time we should have a precious 
addition to the common stock of knowledge of a 
vanished world. But year after year passed, and 
Dr. Hilprecht neither deciphered his tablets himself 
nor allowed any one else to do so. Now the rising 
discontent has broken into open recrimination and 
scandal. It is said that Dr. Hilprecht never dis- 
covered any library at all, but merely gave the name 
of a library to a lot of old business records dug up 





ENGLISH PROTECTIONISM FADING 


shorn of most of its terrors on March 22, when 

a resolution declaring that a general tariff on 
imported manufactures would be “injurious to the 
commercial interests of the United Kingdom” passed 
the House of Commons, amid cheers and laughter, 
by a vote of 254 to 2. Mr. Balfour adopted the 
policy of treating the-motion as of no significance, 
refused to vote himself, and advised his followers to 
follow his example. He even induced Mr. 
Chamberlain to take the same position. But 
obviously the battlefield would not have been 
left in possession of the enemy without a 
fight if the protectionists (a term the “tariff 
reformers” dislike) had felt any confidence 
in their strength. The resolution, moved by 
a Liberal, was seconded by a Unionist and 
voted for by twenty-two Unionists and all 
the Liberals, as well as by fifty Nationalists. 
Following the accession of two free traders 
to the Cabinet and the long series of Lib- 


. HE CHAMBERLAIN PROPAGANDA in England was 


eral*successes at the by-elections, this makes 
protection in England look like a homeless 
waif. After the vote in the Commons Lord 
Hugh Cecil, Mr. Balfour’s cousin, said that 
he believed that after that night “the coun- 
try would not take the tariff reformers seri- 
ously. The electorate would not rally to 
those who failed to rally to their own cause.” 
The protectionist movement, he added, “was 
dying; it had only been galvanized into life 
by the genius of one individual.” The “tariff- 
reform” party is plainly neither Conservative 
nor Unionist, but simply Chamberlainite. 


LIGHTENING THE MILITARY BURDEN 


Y THE ALMOST ONANIMOUS VOTE Of 519 
to 32, the french Chamber of Deputies 
on March 17 passed the bill reducing 
the term of active military service from 
three to two years. The measure had passed 
the Chamber before, and had then passed 
the Senate with material amendments. In 








ers the agitation merely “pinheadedness”—a 
“play to the gallery’—and remarks: “The 
whole question was settled by us long ago, or 
we would not be here to-day.” Dr. Parkhurst, 
of New York, with his amiable knack of mak- 
ing things pleasant, cheers Mr. Rockefeller with the 
reflection that the Saviour accepted services from a 
woman whose “character was not of the best.” 


THE NIPPUR MYSTERY 


HE WORLD OF SCHOLARSHIP is distressed by a 
mystery involving the reputation of a great in- 
stitution and of an eminent scholar. When it 

was announced some years ago that Dr. H. V. Hil- 
precht, Assyriologist and scientific director of the 
University of Perasylvania expedition to Nippur, 
in Babylonia, had unearthed a wonderful “temple 
library” in that ancient seat of several buried civ- 
ilizations, a thrill of delightful anticipation ran 


BANDIT HUNTERS ON THE RAIL 


Part of a corps maintained by the Union Pacific Railroad to pursue train-robbers 


by Dr. Haynes. He has published translations of 
five sample tablets, and these have brought the dis- 
turbance to a head. The Rev. Dr. John P. Peters 
of New York, who was in charge of the first two 
expeditions sent to Nippur by the University of 
Pennsylvania, informed the trustees that he recog- 
nized these tablets, that three of them had been 
bought long before the alleged discovery was made, 
and that two never came from Nippur at all. After 
a long silence on the part of Dr. Hilprecht, fol- 
lowed by the resignations of six officers and bene- 
factors of the museum, Dr. Peters gave his statement 
of the case to the public. Dr. Hilprecht then an- 
no:!ced that he was preparing a deferice that would 
prove a complete vindication. 


its final form it puts all young men of 

military age on the same level. After 

the Ist of next January no Frenchman 

will have to serve over two years, but 
all will have to serve that long. All exemptions 
are abolished. The change is highly popular among 
civilians, but is disliked by the military experts, who 
fear that its effects on the solidity of the army will 
be very injurious. They hold, too, that it will im- 
pair the active force not only in quality, but in num 
bers. The change is a long step in the direction 
of transforming the standing army into a militia. 
The same step has already been taken in Germany, 
where, however, the population is so much greater 
that a two-year period keeps more men under arms 
than a three-year period in France. It would take 
only two more steps to reach the Swiss system of 
a purely citizen army, after which the end of war 
would be in plain sight. 











Boiler that flew like a huge projectile through the roof of the Grover shoe factory 
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House through which the boiler plunged after killing fifty-eight people in its flight of two hundred feet 


7 THE EXTRAORDINARY yivintnmatdorsy’ AT BROCKTON, MASS., MARCH 20 
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EX-GOV. ALVAH ADAMS 


Elected Governor of Colorado on the Demos 








ity of 10 in a Legislature containing 35 more elected. 


Republicans than Democra on the ground 


that his election had been obtained by fraud 
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EX-GOV. J. H. PEABODY 


Late Governor. 


Seated by the Legislature March 16, 
with the understanding that 
mediately resign, which he did the next day 


0. KIRKLAND 


Aroused bitter personal en- 


cratic ticket by a plurality of 11,118 on the mities by his arbitrary rule during the min- can ticket. An attempt was made to throw 
face of the retur Held office for two ing troubles. Defeated for re-election while out both Adams and Peabody in his favor, 
months and was ur ed March 16 by a major- all the rest of the Republican ticket was but the Supreme Court deciding that this could 


not be done, 


he should im- holding office for one day 





GOV. J. F. McDONALD 


Elected Lieutenant-Governor on the Republi- 


Peabody was seated, 
resigned, 
ing McDonald to succeed him as Governor 


COPYRIGHT 1904 By J. C. STRAUSS 





ADJ.-GEN. S. M. BELL 


The Rough Rider militia commander who 
made the issue upon which Peabody was de- 
feated at the polls. General Bell abolished 
the Constitution within his jurisdiction and 
made membership in or even sympathy with 
an obnoxious labor union or organization a 
crime punishable by summary banishment 


and after 
leav- 
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HEADLINE of a Colorado paper runs ‘‘ Peace at 
Last.’’ I showed this to one of the most justly 
honored citizens in the State. He said, ‘‘ Well, 


if we had to face that strike again, we should do 
it in the same way, only quicker and more so.’’ No 
lawless act, if it appear to have been efficient, excites 
a regret. In his club a judge says jocularly, ‘‘When we 
have real business to do out here, it goes hard with the 
strict constructionist.’ Not three lawyers in the 
State had more to do with the strike than this legal 
adviser. Though his remark was jocose, he meant 
plainly what he said. The thing to be-done was to 


cripple the power of the Western Federation of Miners, 
and to see to it that the mines were again paying divi- 
For a man who, in the actual situation there, 
was first legally scrupulous, this judge would have 
had an honest contempt. The only real business in 
hand was to restore the activity of mines and mills. 
There was no end of unctuous talk about ‘‘law and 
order.’’ At aconference of extremely respectable per- 
sons, called suddenly to deal with an emergency which 
led to deportation, some were for ‘hanging a lot of ’em 
to lamp posts’’; some for ‘ta general shootin’.’’ Ob- 
jection was made by a cooler head on the ground that 
they ‘‘were too uncertain ab ut the guilt of more than 
a few.’ It was thus decided that the loose drag-net 
of dep ytation should do the work. Many wholly inno- 
cent men were caught in this net, but the method was 
more prudent than that of the rope or the rifle. 

‘When this conference had broken up, it was a man 
trained in the law who said hotly, ‘‘’To hell with law 
and order, but—we will have law and order,’’ after which 
he was silent, as if his own words were food for medita- 
tion. I thought of Dante's line, ‘One smiting phrase 
and then—silence.’’ I know the full history of this 
lawyer’s contribution to the long strife. He was cyni- 
cally free to explain precisely what he meant. By ‘‘to 
heil with law and order’’ he was expressing his disgust 
at all nice regard for legal precedent. Gnly a few old 
women in the profession,’’ he said, ‘‘quibble in such a 
time as this ** When he added, ‘*but-—-we will have law 
and order,’’ he was expressing his agreement with his 
friend the judge. Here his ‘tlaw and order’’ meant the 
clearing away of every obstacle that hindered the 
smelters or mines from doing their full work. ‘‘Law 
and order’ to him was specifically the protection of 
the immediate business affairs of his community. 

Complete and undisturbed security of the large busi- 
ness was his definition of law and order. Every man 
who raised really troublesome questions about this se- 
curity was an agitator and a nuisance. That a practice 
so viciously anti-social as the working of men in smelt- 
ers ten and eleven hours a day was something in which 
only cranks would interest themselves. 


dends. 


Peculiar Ethical Conditions 
That several of the most eminent business men in the 
State should lend themselves to detailed schemes of leg- 
islative corruption, against the legally expressed will of 
the people, was to him ‘‘absolutely necessary under the 
circumstances.’’ ‘Of course, we fixed the Legislature; 
we don’t propose to handicap ourselves by an eight-hour 
day, referendum or no referendum.’’ These utter- 
ances express the average honest thought of those 
whom this man serves. It is, indeed, an average of 
opinion, the expression of which among the well-to-do 
came to be rather drearily monotenous. The lawless 
character of the opinion appeared in many ways besides 
corrupt handling of Legislatures. To it may be traced 
with absolute certainty cases of violent personal bru- 
a The whole despicable system of spies and pri- 
e police renders such violence practically inevitable. 
a was sinister enough that private business should pay 


. tion. 


a State soldiery, as if at the start the organs of justice 
within the commonwealth could not be trusted. In in- 
dustrial centres like Victor and Cripple Creek, with the 
vote overwhelmingly in the hands of labor, this distrust 
of elected officials, judges included, was natural, but it 
seemed from the outset to be assumed that the State 
could not maintain order. Much more was this true on 
the narrow avea of company or corporation. This is 
voiced by a president of a mining company, who says, 
‘When the row is on, all the justice that’s done we have 
to do in our own way. It costs like the devil, but if 
you propose to stay in business you must be judge, 
jury, and police.’’ To one who is familiar with the seri- 
ous conflicts in Western mines, beginning in 1892 at 
Coeur d’Alene, this assumption of administrative jus- 
tice by private persons is a taproot of half the trouble. 
The history of that dare-devil strike, including that of 
1899, together with the strikes at Leadville in 1896, at 
Telluride in rg01, and Cripple Creek in 1903 and 1904, 
discloses an order of events from which our whole people 
should learn lessons unless we are smitten with dulness 
which no experience can reach. 

Requiring far more explanation and detail than can 
here be given, there runs through all these ugly out- 
breaks essentially the same succession of facts: (1) A 
genuine grievance on the part of the men or at least 
what is believed to be such. {2) As threats and dis- 
turbance develop, spies and some form of ‘‘private 
police’ appear on the scene. (3) Out of the sure sus- 
picion and hatred which this system unavoidably 
arouses the worst evils of the strike culminate. For 
example, no one competent to weigh the evidence can 
study the labor situation in Cripple Creek from its ini- 
tial stages without seeing that the men had a grievance. 


The Evils of Secret Police 


Some mines in the beginning were working eight hours, 
some nine, some ten. President Roosevelt's Coal Com- 
mission would instantly have recognized the justice of 
this first claim. It was, however, opposed in a spirit 
and with devices that soon brought to the front an- 
other set of issues which slowly obscured the original 
grievance. This is the tragic element in many of our 
niost imbittered strikes. Even in those cases where the 
men sfart right, they may be opposed by methods 
which rapidly shift the ground. Of all such methods 
the most fatal for peace is every variety of ‘‘secret- 
service man’’ and privately hired police. At least a 
portion of this contingent is composed of men far 
more dangerous than any body of workers is likely 
to contain. It is between the worst of these ‘‘Pin- 
kertons’’ and the most reckless of the strikers that 
real trouble is as certain to arise as sparks to fly up- 
ward. Many of the most ghastly occurrences in the 
last dozen years of this mining history are traceable 
directly to this evil. 

Colorado has less real blame for this than many an- 
other industry outside her borders. A great gambling 
industry like metalliferous mining attracts on both sides 
men to whom restraints are irksome. The Western 
Federation of Miners, with whom the employers had to 
cope, was cursed with reckless leadership while it had 
scattered through its ranks a small number of desperate 
men to whom no crime was too revolting. I have seen 
official letters openly counseling violent methods and 
ridiculing men like Gompers and Mitchell for preaching 
peace. It must be said, too, that a total destruction of 
the present local Federation is, above all, desirable from 
the point of view of sane and effective labor organiza- 
It is this excess of brutality, from the stain of 
which trade unionism in Colorado can not possibly 
free itself, behind which capitalists have shielded their 
own subtler and more dangerous lawlessness. This is 


PEACE 


SPIRIT’ IS DEAD OR SLEEPING, CLASS INTEREST DECIDES EVERY QUESTION OF MORALS 
AND CLASS ORGANIZATIONS HAVE SUPERSEDED THE AUTHORITY OF LAW AND GOVERNMENT 


the misfortune beside which the material devastation 
of the strike is trivial and incidental. 

At a men’s dinner in a Colorado city two were disput- 
ing as to the relative corruption of the Republican and 
Democratic parties. ‘That any one should see much 
difference between the two was itself counted a kind of 
joke. The merriment was at its height when one had 
described the organized transportation of the prosti- 
tutes of the city from one voting place to another. ‘‘By 
teaching them to change their names at each polling 
place you could multiply their political influence, like 
the loaves and fishes.”’” The gayety which followed 
this description led one of the banqueters on his way 
home to say, ‘‘I think the general hilarity which that 
story of defiled politics seemed to inspire was a sorry 
proof of its truth and almost worse than the facts re- 
counted.’’ The crude savagery of many union men was 
evil enough, but less insidiously so than the smug con- 
spiracy behind which a multitude of first citizens used 
the minersasascapegoat. It was ne these vexed citi- 
zens from whom I heard the words, ‘‘ Yes, we have in our 
way been as lawless as the trade unions, but no power on 
earth can catch us, while we can catch some of them.”’ 

From property owners who represent mining and 
allied interests one hears no public regret. Here and 
there in private, doubts and misgivings are expressed. 
The almost universal judgment is, ‘The thugs in the 
Western Federation of Miners have forced us to des- 
perate measures. The miners of Telluride set the ex- 
ample of deportation. In trade union centres the 
elected officials were the ready henchmen of the labor 
leaders. No evidence was furnished or rebuked.”’ 

‘‘As with the desperadoes of the last generation, citi- 
zens were driven to the vigilance committee,’’ yet in 
those days there were no courts and no police. ‘To- -day 
the elaborate organism of courts and constabulary is 
fully developed. There is no Southern community 
guilty of lynching a negro that has not an excuse as 
valid at every point as that which hundreds of social 
leaders will give you for the employers’ methods in 
this long conflict which ends with ‘‘Peace at Last.’ 

Yet all attempts to fix exceptional blame upon Col- 
orado are shabbily unjust. In early days when the 
horse was the most valued form of property on the 
frontier, to steal it was to be shot on sight. The horse 
has lust its relative value, but in its place has come in 
those mining regions the affiliated properties listed on 
the stock market. These are now the most precious 
possession. So thin is the veneer of law-abidingness in 
this country that the thing called legal justice is not 
primary, but still secondary and accidental. The dis- 
quieting proof of this slowly accumulates as the story 
of one State after another gets told with pitiless and 
fixed detail. Shall Rhode Island now throw the stone 
at Colorado? 


Colorado Not Alone 


This tiny commonwealth has come to see the arteries 
of her political life nag nage | oisoned by those who 
profit most by her large ustries. When their 
names are called in public thers is not even spirit and 
moral sensitiveness enough to answer. Here is all the 
political rottenness with less excuse than Colorado can 
offer in its recent stress. Her great possessions were 
immediately in jeopardy, which can not be said of 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, or Pennsylvania. Such 
stigma as attaches to this plain fact of the situation is 
common to the country and especially to the most dis- 
tinctively American portion of the population. The 
most lawless among mine owners and miners were not 
foreigners. If any humbling lesson is to be drawn 
from the turbulent days in Colorado, it is one which 
our people, as a whole, should set themselves to learn. 
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OUT ON THE OIL FRONTIER 


TORY AND 


HE wonder and romance are there— 
even in this murky, gliddery oil. 
There’s no glitter in the word as 
there is in ‘‘gold’’; back in the town 
it means only greasy refineries and 
millionaires, and a smelly haze com- 
ing across the harbor when the wind 
blows the wrong way from Bayonne. 
But forget all about the town and go 
down into the fields where the rush is 
on, up in the van with the pioneers— 
where the talk of fortune is in the air 
and the song of the walking-beam is 
everywhere, and the gas torches blaze 
on the hills at night. You are poor, 
let us say. You have fought a losing 
fight. You’ve been a dusty cog in 
an old machine, but you have your 
strength and your hope, and here is 
work for you and wealth for the win- 
ning. You've stared stupidly ahead, 
the world seeming a worn-out, cir- 
cumscribed place; no more unknown 
continents to discover, no fabled In- 

dies beyond the Western ocean. And here, behold, 
underneath this prairie, these ordinary woods, is a 
new land, the black, uncharted, untrodden ways of 
the underearth. The lure seizes you—you, too, push 
onward, stake your all on one throw, here where the 
fickle goddess is spinning her wheel in the wilderness. 
Down plunges the great drill, down and down. A 
thousand feet—twelve hundred—a full quarter of a 
mile. All about the land is still and peaceful. Spring 
is in the air and the warm winds stirring—the deat 
earth gives no sign. Fourteen hundred—fifteen—six- 
teen—down the great bit bites its way—questioning— 
questioning— 

And then the reply! 

The old earth wakes at last, grumbles out of her 
sleep, flings her answer up to daylight. Take it, she 
seems tosay. Here is wealth, the strength of an army 
of horses to labor for you. Grasp it, break it, and bit 
it if youcan. There is a moment of roaring and vain 
struggle while you twist your nice screws and nimble 
stops. The roar sputters down and ceases, the monster is 
chained. With a duli steady rush the oil is flowing into 
the tanks. All about the country is the same as before, 
quiet, peaceful. As far away as before are mills and 
shops and the wheedlings of trade. Yet here is wealth 
that you have smote out of theearth. Here isa vast tire- 
less monster bridléd to work for you, sizzling behind 
that stopcock for escape, and you stand over it victori- 
ous, its master. 





There is a town in southeastern Kansas called Inde- 
pendence, the most exciting occupations of which are 
discovering the iniquities of the Standard Oil Company 
and the railroads, and sending telegrams about it to the 
President. Independence is the centre of the Kansas 
oil fields and of the agitation which resulted in the re- 
cent trust-beating. It occupies very much the same 
relative position to the oil fields further south in Okla- 
homa and the Indian Territory that an army’s base, 
where the land is conquered and paying tribute, does 
to the firing line and the sappers and engineers. All 
the most exciting oil war despatches in the papers of 
northern Kansas appeared to be under Independence 
date lines. On the way thither oil derricks lined the 
horizon like rows of Lombardy poplars, pipe lines ran 
along beside the track or trailed over the backs of dis- 
tant hills, so that I was a bit disappointed to find it, on 
arriving there on a warm Sunday afternoon, like any 
decorous Illinois or Wisconsin town where every native 
male had his best girl out buggy-riding. 

All the people in Independence who don’t go buggy- 
riding seem to come from Pittsburg. The rush is past 
there, the piped wells are pumping quietly, and oil has 
become a matter of shares and dividends. Next to us 
at the supper table that evening was a young man, 
vaguely urban, who ate with the most excessive con- 
centration, not speaking or looking up. He was the 
sort of young man who might spend his entire youth 
doing all the unpleasant jobs which his millionaire 
patron has to have somebody do for him, and at thirty- 
five find himself held up to young America as an ex- 
ample of astuteness and industry, with a pasty com- 
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By ARTHUR RUHL 


plexion, nerves all gone, and a salary of five hundred 
thousand a year. ‘The first time he spoke was when he 
looked up sharply, and in the most casual manner in the 
world said ‘‘Hello’’ to a man who sat down at our 
table, and whom he hadn't seen since they were in 
Pittsburg three months before. ‘‘How’d you get along 
down there?”’ he asked, looking at his plate. The 
other man—ascowling, red-faced gang-foreman-looking- 
fellow—had just come from a lobbying job at the Okla- 
homa Legislature—which vas a very bad Legislature 
indeed. ‘All right,’’ said the other man out of the cor- 
ner of his mouth, his eyes looking in another direction 
in precisely the manner which the typical Central Office 
sleuth of New York adopts when he meets his side part- 
ner, and the imitation of which is one of the chiefest 
delights of ribald young police reporters. ‘‘All fixed 
before I got there.’’ The other tables were full of men 
—promoters, real estate agents, oil and gas experts— 
business men rather than pioneers. Somehow they 
didn’t seem to belong to Kansas. In the office they 
were reading Pittsburg and Cleveland and Cincinnati 
papers. I walked down the street to the news stand in 
the little post-office. ‘There were the papers from Pitts- 
burg again, side by side with those from Wichita and 
Kansas City. ‘‘There must be a good many people 
from Pittsburg here,’’ I said to the young woman in 
charge, assuming an air of light good humor. She 
fixed a look upon me in which reproach was mingled 
with hauteur. 

‘7am from the East, too,’ 

It began to be depressing. Independence seemed like 
asort of Pittsburg suburb. I walked down the street 
searching for Kansas. In a window the Misses Early 
and Tetlow announced—with a modesty and restraint 
not too often practiced by those accomplished in the 
arts—that they ‘‘taught a good system of dancing’’; in 
another place one read that the Ladies’ Physical Cul- 
ture Club was to give an up-to-date and artistic min- 
strel performance, including beautiful costumes, new 
jokes, and a dumb-bell drill. ‘‘You will get your 
money’s worth,’’ said the announcement. I was sure 
of it, but the minstrel show was a fortnight away, and 
the dancing class for beginners did not start until the 
following night. I returned to the news stand and 
bought an Independence paper two days old. There, 
first thing, in the middle of the page were these cheer- 
ing words: ‘‘Cleveland, Okla., is in full blast again 
since the opening of the spring weather, and that town 
presents to the old-time operator the appearance of 
what he calls a typical oil town. That is, it is wide 
open, the streets are knee-deep in mud, and wickedness 
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she said. 
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reigns supreme. The dance hall of shady reputation 
entices the unemployed, saloons flourish on every 
street, and gambling is an innocent pastime. At the 
same time the town is pushing to the front with leaps 
and bounds. What was a mere crossroads,"’ etc. We 
said farewell to Independence. 


Halfway to Cleveland, however, is Bartlesville—half- 


way as the rickety railroad runs, halfway to the oil 
frontier. Before we had swung over the line into the 





HERE OIL COUNTRY” 


““JOOG-U-LAR VEIN OF THIS 


Territory the Pittsburg taste had left our mouths, and 
the car filled with husky young men—oil riggers for 
the most part, strong, tanned, good-humored, and noisy ° 


‘Like Mars, 
A-smokin’ their pipes an’ cigars.” 


If this paper ever wanders down into the oil fields, I 
hope that one of those young riggers, who had the chin 
and nose of a Greek statue and a good-humor that it 
was worth going a good way to meet, may read these 
lines and know that the tenderfoot who sat behind him 
and asked an hour’s fool questions is properly grateful. 
He had rigged derricks and drilled wells for people all 
over the Western oil country, and he told—as though 
it was something entirely new and exciting to him— 
how deep the oil sand lay, how long the wells lasted, 
how they ‘‘cased off’’ gas and salt water, and many 
things that had happened in working through the fields 
from the town in Kansas, where they drilled in a man’s 
front yard, and the gusher blew the gable off his house, 
down to the lower end of the Territory, where the Indi- 
ans, wrapped in their wonderful blankets, would march 
solemnly up in single file, sit down in rows, gaze at walk- 
ing-beams trundling up and down, then say ‘‘ugh! ugh!” 
in the approved stage fashion, and as solemnly walk 
away. There were many like him in Bartlesville, in 
flannel shirts and corduroy coats and muddy engineers’ 
boots, all busy and eager and working in the fields. 
Young engineers, who were playing football a year or 
two ago, out here now getting their baptism of fire; 
older men—prospectors, contractors, managers, and the 
like—gray-haired, perhaps, but with the bronzed skin, 
the firm chins, the calm keen eyes of engineers, study- 
ing maps, or swinging into the saddle ‘‘off to look at No. 
217,’’ and one or two still older, white-haired, almost 
out of the running, who had chased the will-o’-the-wisp 
of fortune all the way from the Black Hills to Austra- 
lia, from Klondike to Cripple Creek; followed oil from 
the beginning, perhaps, and whose eyes would light up 
as they told how they had ‘‘fought the Standard for 
twenty-five years and believed that now at last they 
were going to win out.”’ (Continued on page 32.) 
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On February 1, 1904, Collier’s announced that it would give three prizes, one of five thou- h at hia 
sand, one of two thousand, and one of one thousand dollars, for the best short story submitted 4 os 
under terms which ensured absolute anonymity in a competition to close June 1. Over eleven ; 

thousand authors, including many of the best-known writers in America, contributed more ar 

than twelve thousand stories during the four months in which the contest was open. By the ¢ 
predominant opinion of the judges— Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, Mr. Walter H. Page, and s 


Mr. William Allen White—the first prize was awarded to Mr. Rowland Thomas’s story, 
‘‘Fagan,’’ which is published here for the first time. ‘‘Many Waters,’’ by Margaret 
Deland, which was awarded the second prize, will appear in the issue of May 13, and ‘‘ The 
Promised Land,’’ by Raymond M. Alden, which received the third prize, will be published 











June 10. 
stories from the best of those entered in the contest. 


HILE Fagan was still a kinky-haired youngster, clad only in the 
traditional shirt, a question forced itself on his attention. “Why 
ain’t I got a peppy?” he asked his mother, and the great, deep- 
bosomed woman laughed the deep, melodious laugh of her race. 

“Lawszee, chile, I raickon you has. Mos’ chillen has,” she replied. ‘Who is my 
pappy ?” persisted the child. The woman laughed again. “Lawszee, honey, how 
you spaik me to ‘member that? I’se got other things to maimber, I raickon.” 

We couldn’t expect much of a Fagan, born of that race and class, and 
he learned not to expect much of us. A bit of food, a bit of clothing, and 
a chance to roll around on the levee with the other pickaninnies, and bask in 
the sunshine and sniff the sweety-sour smells from the sugar-ships, sufficed 
him. For many years these pieasures were his for the taking. And as he 
grew older they still sufficed, with the addition of a little cheap tobacco and 
cheaper gin, and he found that a modicum of labor and a care never to offend 
one of the heaven-born white race would procure them. The labor was easy, 
for the son of the deep-bosomed, supple-limbed woman had grown, as the 
rank free growth of a swamp shoots up, into a great, broad, graceful man, 
to whom the toil of others was as play. And he was of a nature so easy- 
going and joyous and childishly obliging that the heaven-born pointed him out 
with approval as “a nigger like we had before the war.” 

He might have lived on thus indefinitely, but one day over a lazy roll of 
the dice another black man took advantage of his known good nature. And 
Fagan, the kindly, felt a sudden, blinding desire to strike. The huge black 
fist shot cut like lightning under the impulse of the supple, writhing muscles, 
and the other man dropped 
with a broken neck. 

Then Fagan came to 
the Army. And the Army 
received him with joy. 
The surgeon’s eye glis- 
tened with an artist’s fer- 
vor as he thumped and 
kneaded the great perfect 
animal, and the wise old 
recruiting-sergeant guided 
the pen for him to sign 
his name. Thus he was 
made welcome in_ that 
most catholic of societies, 
which cares not a whit 
for your past, your pres- 
ent, or your future, so 
long as you have mind 
and body sufficient to 
obey orders. 

But even this slight 
requirement was much for 
Fagan. His careless, 
soapless, buttonless exist- 
ence was a poor training 
for the rigid minutiz of 
military life. And he was 
unfortunate in his imme- 
diate commander. Most 
of the officers of the 
Fifty-fourth were of the 
South,able 
to deal 
firmly 
yet kindly 
with the 
big black 
children 
committed 
to their 
charge. 
But Sharpe was new to 
the Army, the son of a 
small tradesman in the 
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On the levee 


North, and had an exalted reverence for the regulations and his own rank. So 
when he discovered that the buttons of Fagan’s blouse were uncleaned. one 
morning at guard-mounting, he did not announce the fact impersonally, as an 
officer should. And Fagan, in serene ignorance of any law against immediate 
explanation, replied with boyish, surprised chuckle, “Lawszee, Lootenant, I 
raickon I plumb forgot them buttons.” “That will do,” snapped the officer. 
“Sergeant, put this man under arrest.” Fagan followed to the guard-house, 
mildly expostulant. ‘He suah’d orter give me a fairah show,” he said to his 
guard. “I was a gwine to tell him. I didn’ mean no hahm. All I wanted was 
a fayah show.” 

Thus began a series of petty persecutions. 
tried his best, but the Lieutenant would not be pleased. 
sort in intent, simply’ a common, weak, official bully. 
resign early, or if they linger on in the service, learn to shun getting in 
advance of their men when there is firing going on. By the time the regi- 
ment was ordered to the Philippines, Fagan’s record loomed black with five 
trials. 

The campaigning brought relief. 
rifle in order and be on hand in condition to use it. 
weary days, dragging about like a slow snake under the burning sun, soaking 
and shivering in the mists of evening, till men began to sicken. But not 
Fagan. His melodious bellow would ring triumphant along the lines each 
night, “I’se been wo’okin’ on the ra’alroad,” and cheer the drooping men till 
the voices of the regimental wits were demanding, “Who's dat ar white 
man’s got a ra’alroad?” And then one day the scouts reported that the main 
body of the enemy was near, that elusive body for which the regiment had 
been groping so long. After a little the snake broke out into a fan, and went 
crawling across a muddy rice-paddy toward a canebrake. Then a flight of 
strange drawling insects sung overhead, and, as always when firing is wild 
and high, some men in the reserve, ’way in the rear, lay down very suddenly. 
The merry bugles rattled, and the fan dissolved into a thin brown line of 
men who advanced swiftly to the edge of the brake, firing calmly as they 
went. And then all at once the brake was alive with dizzily flashing steel. 
A little brown man rose in front of Fagan, and a flash darted straight at his 
head. Instinctively his muscles reacted, and he ducked backward like a 
boxer. The bolo missed his head, but the sharp point, tearing downward, 
ripped through shirt and flesh on his breast. Fagan stared stupidly at the 
dripping red edges of the blue cloth till the sharp tingle of the flesh stirred 
him. As before, he felt a blinding impulse to strike, and whirled his 
heavy rifle in one hand, as a boy does a stick. He looked down at the 
quivering, moaning thing before him, and a mad joy of strength surged over 
him. A little way apart a struggling group was weaving in and out, with 
darts of steel and quick flashes of rifles, and hoarse gruntings and cursings. 
He ran toward it, swinging his broken rifle round his head. ‘Come on, boys,” 
he shouted. “Come on, kill the damn niggers.” ; 

From that day he was called Wild Fagan, and Fagan the Nigger-Killer. 
and as the campaign progressed, his renown passed beyond the regiment 
“Heard about that wild nigger in the Fifty-fourth?” asked the Cavalry, bor 
rowing a pinch of Durham and a bit of paper from the Mountain Battery. 
“Don’t sabe fire his rifle, just butts in and swats ’em with it, like he was 

wantin’ to play gollf.” The story grew till the Marines, returning from shore 
service, told the Fleet, half seriously, of a wild regiment come straight from 
Africa, “what only knew how to fight with war-clubs.” And jacky, ever ready 
to believe, swore softly in admiration, and spat over the rail, and dreamed of 


Fagan, with his good nature, 
He was not a bad 
Such men usually 


A man was required only to have his 
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«The snug little house at the end of the sleepy grass-grown street’’ 


meeting that regiment some night in Nagasaki, when every one had had 
about seven drinks all round. Even the officers began to boast. “Oh, you 
mean our man Fagan,” the Colonel would say to the guests at mess. “Yes, he’s 
a good man. Expensive—a rifle lasts him about a day when things are lively 

but efficient. Yes, highly efficient. The natives are beginning to dodge the 
regiment. Yes, I’ll let you see-him after dinner. Finest build of a man you ever 
laid eyes on. Like a cat, you know, like a cat and a grizzly rolled into one.” 

And Fagan through it alWas unchanged, good-natured, childlike as ever. 
He was even a bit ashamed of his strength. 
“That little scrap down by the bridge?” he 
would say to a group of admiring men. 
“Oh, that all wan't nothin’. That big Filly- 
peeno? Yes, I hit him. Yes, I raickon I 
suah smashed him,” he would muse, with 
his slow smile. “Yes, I broke ma gun on 
him. Anybody got any tobacca? I nevah 
could keep no tobacca.” 

It was after the fighting was done and 
the regiment went into stations of com- 
panies in the villages that the change began 
to come. The men, keyed to exertion and 
excitement, found the idleness of barrack 
life at first pleasant, then irksome. And 
they were at home in these sunny islands, 
far more at home than ever in the States. 
They read the freedom of the land in the 
burning sky, and the clicking palms, and 
the lazy air. Above all, they read it in the 
dark, admiring eyes of the brown, slim, 
soft-moving girls. The men began to be 
absent at check roll-call at Taps. 

At such a time all the wisdom and tact 
of an officer is needed. Too great easiness 
means loss of control, harshness means de- 
sertion. For a time Lieutenagt Sharpe did 
very well. He overlooked whe he could, 
and was unangered in his firmness when 
he must be firm. But nature and fixeé 
habit soon overcame him, and Fagan was 
naturally the chief sufferer, for the offiger 
had grown into the fixed belief that Fagan 
was the probable Cause of every misde- 
meanor in the company. So it was a 
reprimand, arid then another sharper, and 
then the summary court—where the Lieu- 
tenant was prosecutor, and_jury, and judge 
—sentenced Fagan to thedess pf agnonth’s 
pay for attempting to: “sain ‘tfesguatd” ‘at 
some unearthly hour of the nytt: Within 
a week he repeated the: offetice, and the 
Lieutenant, with the fear of God and the 
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regulations in his heart, but wondrous small understanding in his head, sen- 
tenced him to “a month and a month.” A month of confinement will give any 
man much time for reflection, and the Lieutenant hoped it would prove salu- 
tary. Fagan received his sentence with ominous lack of his former pro- 
testations, and went quietly to the guard-house. But as he was neither an 
accomplished thinker nor an expert in moral theory, he merely sat there 
and brooded. “All I’m lookin’ for is just a fayah show,” he told himself 
over and over. “He use me right an’ I’ll use him right. Ain’t I the best 
fightin’ man in the regiment, ain’t the Kuhnel done said so, plainty o’ times? 
An’ all I want is just a little good time, now there ain’t any fightin’. When 
they’s fightin’ I’ll be there. But that little Lootenant—Lawszee, how I 
could smash him—all I want is jus’ a straight deal.” Fagan emerged at 
the end of his month still a child, but a sullen child, moping over a bitter 
sense of injustice. 

“T ain’t nevah gwine to stay in theah anothah night,” he told his friend the 
Sergeant. “All I want is a fair deal, an’ I’ll use everybody straight, but no one 
ain’t gwine to keep me in theah again.” The Sergeant, wise as most old 
soldiers, answered nothing. If the Lieutenant and Wild Fagan wanted to fight 
it out, it was no affair of the Sergeant’s. 

But Fagan, over the drinks, repeated his complaint to other men, who 
regarded it as a threat and waited joyously for the clash, and were surprised and 
disappointed when Fagan went quietly to the guard-house once again, placed 
there to await the sitting of a general court-martial. But the quietness was 
only because Fagan was learning to plan. When the silence of midnight. came 
he stole over to an inner window, braced a shoulder and a knee, and the rusted 
bars yielded silently. He crept upstairs to his squad-room, and took the rifle 
and the belt, heavy with two hundred rounds of ammunition, from the head 
of his bunk, and crept as silently down. He tried to steal by the guard at the 
gate, but the man turned and leveled his rifle, hardly six feet away. “Halt! 
Who goes there?” he challenged, with the mechanical lilt of the sentry. ‘You 
min’ you’ business, Sam, an’ I’ll tend to mine,” growled Fagan. But the man 
persisted, though with a tremor in his voice, “Yo halt, Fagan. Ah’ve got 
to find—” Fagan gripped his rifle by the muzzle and stepped swiftly toward 
the leveled one. “You git out o’ heah, Sam,” he said. “Git out, or I’ll smash 
you.” The sentry dropped his rifle. ‘Ah ain’t nevah troubled youall, Fagan,” 
he whined. “Ah’m a friend o’ youall. You lait me alone.” He sank to his 
knees. “You lait me alone. Don’ you touch me, don’ you touch—” His voice 
rose to a shriek, but he was talking to empty air. Fagan had picked up the 
extra rifle and slipped away toward the town. 

“Ah couldn’t he’ep it, sah, he done come up out o’ .2 dahk with his eyes 
a buhnin’, an’ he says, ‘Ah’ll maash yo, Sam.’ Ah couldn’t he’ep it. Ah’ve 
seen him maash these yere Fillypeenos.” Thus the sentry to the Lieutenant 
next morning, with heartfelt earnestness. ‘Ah wouldn’ cared if he was gwine 
to shoot, but he comes a grinnin’, an’ he says, ‘Ah’ll maash you, Sam.’ That’s 
what he says, an’ he’d ’a’ done it,” he explained later to a group of sympathizing 
men. “Ah don’ mind gittin’ shot, but Ah suah don’ wanter git maashed. So 
Ah dropped ma rifle. Ah’ve seen him maash these Fillypeenos. He ain’t a 
man, he’s a plumb born devil,” and Sam wiped the sweat drops from his throat 
with the back of his big shaking hand. 

Then ensued many tentative pushings at the bars, to prove that no 
two mere men could spring them back into position, and many sidelony 
glances at Fagan’s ownerless cot and the chest that stood beside it, closed 
and mysterious. When the men turned in no one objected that Sam placed 
a lighted candle on it. “They don’ come roun’ wheah it’s light,” he 


“‘They laughed and played, and lay for hours beside some cool spring’? 
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explained vaguely to the room, and every one knew what “they” meant. 
Even the Sergeant, coming through at roll-call, apparently did not see 
the forbidden light. 

And now the U. S. A. lapsed into a state of hysteria which often amused 
and puzzled those who witnessed it. It became haunted by a big black man 
who mashed people instead of shooting them decently. There happened to be 
a recrudescence of fighting, and the Army imputed it to Fagan. He, poor, 
stupid, brooding child, became a tactician, a strategist, a second De Wet of 
cuerilla warfare. 

“I have the honor to report,” wrote young Shavetail to the A. G. O., “a 
sharp engagement, wherein the enemy hindered the development of my flanking 
movement by—unusual brilliancy for native leaders—honor to suggest—de- 
serter Fagan rumored to be in vicinity.” 

“Scouts report’—wired Major Oakleaf—‘“two hours’ ride southeast of 
camp—huge negro—honor to request description renegade Fagan.” 

“We're out a-gunnin’ for a big buck nigger answers to the name of 
Fagan,” said Mountain Battery to Cavalry, borrowing back the cigarette 
and a match to boot. “He’s 
seen up back kere in the 
foothills last night.” 

“Wire through this morn- 
in’,” jeered Signal Corps, 
“reportin’ him up Cagayan 
way, an’ yesterday he was 
down in Batangas. He must 
hike light.” 

“Well, he’s sure a lively 
nigger, from all I hear,” 
said Cavalry, judicially. 
“Some one’ll get hurt bad 
‘fore they get him.” 

“He'll maybe get hurt 
a bit himself, just a shade, 
if this old girl falls on 
him,” laughed Mountain Bat- 
tery, patting the nose of a 
vicious little shell in the 
packsaddle. ‘‘Ho’ still, you 
old mule-horse, you. Don't 
you try to kick me.” 

So the little armies 
marched and sweated. and 
the wires carried bulletins to 
every little post: “Inform 
troops and natives—renegade 
Fagan, deserter Fifty-fourth 
—very big black negro, age 
twenty-one, large bolo scar 
on breast—five hun¢red dol- 
lars, alive or dead.” And all 
the while Fagan was living 
quietly with the girl who had 
been the chief cause of all 
his insubordination in a little 
mountain village not fifty 
miles from the place where 
his ghost first rose and called 
for lighted candles. The re- 
ports of his evil fame brought, 
him no joy. “Why don't 
they let us alone?” he com- 
plained to Patricia. “I never 
hurt them, and if they don’t 
trouble us, we won't trouble 
them. Eh, Patsi?” and he 
swept the slender girl up to 
his shoulder. “Pooh,” cried 
Patricia, disdainfully, from 
her height, “what do we care 
for them? You will kill them 
all, won't you?” She pinched 
the great supporting arm 
with a sigh of satisfaction. 
“Hola, there’s Enrique’s cock 
fighting with Juan’s. Let’s 
go and watch them.” And 
as they walked down the 


‘narrow grassy street the 


people stepped aside with cheerful smiles, for all the world like the dusty 
pickaninnies on the levee when one of the heaven-born passes by. 

For a long time Fagan and Patricia lived on in the village, till the man was 
becoming a myth. A dozen enterprising hunters had brought in his head, and 
the papers in Manila had even ceased to give circumstantial accounts of his 
capture when news was short. But at last an American prisoner came to the 
town, the only white man who saw Fagan alive after his desertion. By a 
strange chance he was an officer of the regiment, and Fagan received him 
with sober joy. 

“T’se glad to see you, Lootenant,” he said. “I raickoned they’d bring you 
up heah when I hea’d you was done capchuhed. They kind brings mos’ 
evrything up to me, these days.” The white man was not so joyous, but 
undismayed. “What are you going to do with me, now you’ve got me?” he 
asked. “Oh, don’ you worry, Lootenant. I wouldn’ huht you. No, sir, you 
nevah troubled me. You jus’ sit down, Lootenant, an’ have a smoke. I’se 
a gwine to send you down, jus’ as soon as I can.” 

They sat and smoked in silence, the giant negro, the prisoner in his 
draggled uniform, the little brown guards with their naked bolos. At last 
Fagan said, “I raickon we could talk bettah if these guards was away. Yo 
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git out—” he pointed to them. “’Course you give you’ wohd, Lootenant, you 
won’ try to ’scape.” “I promise,” said the officer, and fell to watching the 
great, quiet, unshapen, black face. It roused his curiosity for a certain 
non-offensive air of self-reliance which he had never seen in a black face 
before. “Fagan,” he asked at length, “why did you do it?” “Do what, 
Lootenant?” “Why, desert, and lead the natives against us, and all that.” 
The negro clinched his great fist. “This yere fool talk makes me plumb 
riled,” he said, thumping the rude table. “I ain’t nevah fought the ’Mericans. 
Why, I’se a ’Merican myse’f. What'd I want to go yampin’ round the 
country for, anyway? I’se got all I want right heah, chickens an’ yams, 
an’ a good dry house an’-—’ He reached out his hand and grasped Patri- 
cia’s little one, and they smiled at each other. “No, sir, I don’ want no mo’ 
fightin’. I’se got a good home an’ I goes to,sleep when I wants to, an’ | 
gets up when I wants to, an’ I has good clean cloes ev'ry day. You 
tell the Kuhnel, Lootenant, you tell him I nevah went to huht no ’Meri- 
can, an’ nevah will, less’n he goes to huht me first. You believe that, 
don’ you, Lootenant?” And the officer gravely nodded “Yes.” 

“’Bout that  desertin’, 
now. I'se thought a whole 
lot about that, an’ I raickon 
I did it jus’ ‘cause I had 
to have mo’ room. I’se some 
big, I raickon”—he let his 
eye travel slowly down his 
body, and chuckled—seems 
like I has to have a whole 
plainty 0’ room. Seems like 
there wasn’t room for me an’ 
Sha‘ap in one 
ahmy, no, sir. An’ then, I 
dunno, Lootenant, maybe you 
nevah felt how a woman can 
make you ‘shamed o’ yousaif ? 
This Patricia heah, maybe 


Lootenant 


she don’ seem like much to 
you, but she’s a heap to me- 
yes, sir—an’ she kept sayin’ 
‘What for you go calabozo, 
Fagan?’ She ain't easy goin’ 
like me, Lootenant, she’s got 
a plainty o’ ginger in her. 
‘What for you go calabozo? 
Kill the little pig of a teni 
ente,’ she says. ‘Kill every- 
body. You're big enough.’ 
An’ then she laughs at me- 
‘Is you afraid, big man?’ 
she says. ‘Lend me you’ re- 
volvah, big man. [’se little, 
but I’se not afraid.’ She 
jus’ made me plumb scaired 
o’ mysaif, an’ we come away 
‘cause Patsi an’ me needed 
mo’ room ‘an what Loo 
tenant Sha’ap could give us. 
‘Pears like you couldn’ under 
stan’. [’se no good at splain 
in’ things, but I raickon that’s 
the way it was. I jus’ had to 
desert or huht 
bad.” 

He stopped, and the 


somebody 


woman began to speak to 
him. The white man watched 
her, and a great light burst 
upon him. She was. glori 
ous, this slim brown thing 
with the dusky hair and the 
straight, slender neck, and 
“T’m little, but I’m not 
afraid,” mused the Lieu 
tenant. Ages of civilization 
dropped from him <as_ he 
gazed, and with a somewha 
graceless pity he compared 
the pale fettered women he 
had known with this free, 
wild, perfect thing whose 
feeling was her life. She was talking with her tongue and eyes and hands, 
and Fagan answered a few words and laughed, and she laughed, too, a 
sound as natural and sweet as the ripple of a stream, and then her 
great eyes lighted with earnestness as she went on. The Lieutenant felt 
a pang of something almost shame. He could never bring fire to those 
eyes, he was not a man to her, only a thing, not to be compared with this 
black giant. 

‘agan turned to him with an amused chuckle. “She’s full o’ ginger,” he 
said. “I raickon it’s lucky I was heah when you come. She was askin’ me 
when I was goin’ to kill you. ‘You must,’ she says, ‘or else he'll lead soldiers 
up heah’—that’s all right, Lootenant,” he said, as the officer moved uneasily 
“That’s you’ duty, an’ it’s all right, only she don’ understan’ that. ‘Let’s kiil 
him now,’ she says. ‘You talk with him, an’ I'll put a knife into him from 
behind. It won’ be no trouble at all.’ Lawszee,” he chuckied, admiringly, 
“T raickon she'd ’a’ done it, too. She’s got mo’ ginger.” The Lieutenant 
smiled with him, but he soon rose unobtrusively and seated himself with his 
back to the solid corner-post of the house. Patricia watched the maneuvre 
with unfathomable eyes, and suddenly the men burst into laughter, and 
then she hung her head like a child caught in some mischief. The gest- 


o 


Trail, and there—’’ 








vre was adorable, and a great sadness suddenly stifled the white man’s 
laughter. 7 

‘I’m sorry about reporting your presence here,” he said. “I understand, 
| think, and I believe you don’t want to make trouble.” “Don’ you worry 
about that,” Fagan broke in. “I’se a gwine to send you down to the regiment 
th An’ now Patsi’s gwine to give us some dinner.” 

“Fagan,” said the Lieutenant, yet more earnestly, while his guard 
was waiting for him to mount, “I’m right sorry about this. But—why 
don't you come down with me now and surrender?” he asked, impulsively. 

That will help, and I can explain things to the court, and you'll only 
Only six months and then—you can: 
He was a very young 


afternoon. 


eet six months or so for desertion. 
ome back to Patricia,’ he ended almost enviously. 
Lieutenant. 

lhe negro seemed to swel! before the white man’s astonished eyes. “T’se 
orry too. It's been mighty pleasant livin’ here,” he said, simply. “An’ 
I know you means it straight. But 
a niggah-soldier, up heah 


thank you for askin’ me to come down. 


ou can't see it like | do. Down theah I'se 


I’se Nobody ain't got any 
right to try me,” he burst 
out. “TI nevah troubled them. 


You tell the Kuhnel that, | 
want he should understand 
I don’t want to huht no one, 
but I’se nevah gwine to no 
(400d 


guard-house again. 


by, Lootenant, an’ good luck 


¢ 


tO you. | don’ raickon we'll 
evah meet up again.” 

So Fagan and Patricia 
must needs leave the snug 
litthe brown house at the end 
of the 


street, and go out on the 


sieepy grass-grown 
Hligh Trail, the unknown of 
the people of the plains, a 
broad highway to things 
with hoofs and claws and 
wings, and to men little less 
wild than these, the men of 
the hills. At times the little 
brown 


thread was twined 


amid the giant roots. of 
trees, and they wandered in 
alone with 
the long creepers and_ the 


a cool tw light, 


ferns and the bright birds 
that played about some open 
ing in the matted roof, far 
where 
the sun stole through for a 


above their heads, 


brief hour. Sometimes it 
clung to the massive walls 
of a canyon, where a river 
boiled so far below that the 
s torment came 
to their ears like the babble 
of a_ brook. 


sound of i 


Sometimes it 
shot upward to the realm of 
the clouds, and from a bare, 
grassy height they peered out 
through shifting mistwreaths 
over all the cities and fields 
of the plains to the blue 
hint of the distant sea. 
Fagan and Patricia fol- 
lowed the Trail steadily but 
leisurely, day after day. 
here was no call for haste. 
no white pursuer knew that 
road. So they laughed and 
played, and lay for hours 
beside some cool — spring, 
basking in the warm sun- 
shine, and the thin, sharp 
air, and camped at night in 
little valleys under a_ pall 
of cloud. Once Fagan shot 
a deer, and they delayed for 
days, drying the meat over 
pungent wood-smoke. 3ut 
as their muscles hardened to the Trail they insensibly made greater progress, 
in spite of their dallying. Two weeks brought them to the land of the 
Unknown, had they but known it. The mountains were higher and wilder, 
the cloudcaps more frequent. Often the forest on some huge hill, towering 
black above the Trail, was thin and pointed at the top, as if it had been 
torn, and there, unseen of them, was a village perched high on the trunks of 
trees, whence keen-eyed men watched their progress, but they were chil- 
dren of the plains and could not know, so they walked undismayed. And 
the keen-eyed men walked with them, unseen, frisking along above them over 
ground where others would have crept—short, huge-limbed men, whose 
stiff black hair flowed over their shoulders and was tied out of their 
eyes with a fillet, men who squatted naked in the mists of evening and 
did not shiver, men who brought their sweethearts hideous dowries of 
human heads. They hung about the Trail, watching these strange crea- 
tures who walked openly and undismayed in the land of Fear. Often, 
when the campfire was lighted, they stole noiselessly up, their muscles 
twitching like a cat's before she springs, and then halted as a great voice 
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rang over the forest—‘“I’se been wo'okin’ on the ra’alroad”—and they clawed 
their way up the slopes to the long-legged villages and held council together 
in the queer fire-shadows. 

One evening as they camped Patricia missed a little bundle of venison, 
and strolled back along the Trail to look for it. Fagan kindled the fire and 
then strolled back too. “Hoy, Patsi,” he called. The forest was silent. He, 
turned a bend in the Trail, and there— Fagan gazed at it stupidly and then 
the blind impulse of wrath swept over him again. But there was naught to 
strike. The long shadows of the trees lay across the Trail, the creepers 
swayed lazily in the evening breeze, far up a crow called petulantly for her 
belated mate. Fagan swung his arm helplessly at the forest. “Come out,” 
he moaned, “come out wheah I can see you. Come out, you cowards, you 
sneakin’ dogs that kill women from behind. I'se not afraid of you. Oh, 
I'll mash you. with a soft chug a lance stuck quivering in a tree 
beside him. Otherwise the forest was silent, even the crow had ceased to 
He looked down. A darker shadow was stealing among the lengthen- 
ing ones on the Trail. The spirit of the forest gripped Fagan like an icy 
hand, the spirit of Dread, 
and he ran blindly to the fire, 
seized his rifle, and took up 
the Trail alone. 

For three days and 
nights he hurried on. The 
empty pain of his stomach, 
the dizzying, numbing lack 
of sleep, could not hold 
him against the dread of 
that unseen — escort. It 
gave little sign, simply 
the rustling of a fern now 
and then, the swaying of 
one creeper when _ others 
were still, but he felt its 
presence and staggered on. 
On the evening of the 
third day he stepped sud- 
denly from the forest into 
a little theatre among the 
hills. A clear brook bub- 


Come—” 


scold. 


bled over golden gravel, 
the turf beneath a_ great 
solitary tree was __ thick 


and soft. The tops of 
the encircling hills were 
ruddy with the sunset, but 
the dusk was growing in 
the hollow. The wild cocks 
in the wood were crow- 
ing their families to roost. 
Everything was quiet and 
peaceful, and Fagan as he 
gazed became quiet and 
peaceful too. 

He flung himself on the 
soft turf, and drank his 
fill from the little brook. 
As always when he sought 
to rest, the forest became 
vague with life. A covey 
of wild chickens whirred 
above the opening, flushed 
by a sudden fright. A stone 
rolled somewhere close at 
hand, dislodged by a _pur- 
posely careless foot, and 
Fagan grinned and_ shook 
off the clinging cartridge- 
belt. “You can’t bluff me,” 
he said to the forest, a 
trick he had learned of late. 
A fern swayed uneasily not 
a dozen yards away, and 
he clicked a cartridge into 
his rifle and fired. “You 
a git out,” he chuckled. “I’se 
a gittin’ tired of you’ com- 
pany.” 

When he was rested 
a little he kindled a fire 
and toasted a bit of veni- 
son. Then he lay back lazily and twisted his last bit of tobacco 
into a cigarette. Between puffs he bellowed his evening song, and the 
rude melody took on the sweetness of a ballad. “Don’ you heah the 
bugle callin’?” sang Fagan, and tossed the butt of the cigarette into 
the fire. It was quite dark now in the hollow, and he sat in a little 
circle of dancing light. He looked at the wall of darkness with quiet, 
urfrightened eyes that presently began to close with the pressure of 
a mighty drowsiness. 

“I’se kind o’ sleepy now,” he announced at length, “an’ I’se a gwine 
to bed. I was hopin’ to sit up an’ meet youall, but I can’t do it. Youall 
can wake me up when you wants me.” The fire flickered, and he 
pillowed his head on his arm, and watched the dance of the shadows 
grow shorter. “Lawszee,” he murmured, drowsily, as the gre:t numb- 
ness of sleep stole over him, “I raickon Patricia’d think I was afraid 


again. That little girl did have the po’owfullest lot o’ ginger in her.” 
He threw his great arm over the empty ground beside him. “Good- 
ifight, Patsi,” he murmured. 
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Four Uncomfortable Married Women 


wedding and a chapter entitled ‘‘And they were 

happy ever after” is rapidly disappearing. There 

are so many things in life of more importance as 
literary material than mere courtship that the serious- 
minded writers have seized on them as the really sig- 
nificant things in the study and development of their 
characters. The wooing and winning of a wife are 
often primitive and accidental, but what the young 
people make out of the situation after marriage shows 
them in the real business of living: to the novelist 
with an analytical mind this is the fruitful, engaging 
field. The widespread feeling that the marriage is 
not inevitably permanent; that there is a way out if 
you don’t ‘ike it, and that you both may have another 
chance, adds to the uncertainty and restlessness of the 
situation. When the wedding settled it once for all in 
the mind of most women and some men, novels per- 
force ended conventionally with that event. No re- 
spectable family cared to read any other kind. There 
is no denying that the present liberal attitude adds 
piquancy and variety to literary material; and that, too, 
for the novelist of thoughtful and digni- 
fied methods. The very fact that the 
whole question is a debated one in public 
and private morals gives value to the ma- 
terial. It does not follow that our fiction 
is degenerating because it now deals with 
subjects that were once avoided (in En- 
glish) except by sensational writers. 

Of current novels there are four, all of 
them exceptionally well written and pub- 
lished under the most respectable auspices, 
that present various phases of what may 
be called the Uncomfortable Married 
Woman problem. It is curious to note 
that there is a similarity in the mental 
and emotional equipment of the four hero- 
ines—diverse as they are in origin and in 
treatment by the skilful writers who por- 
tray them. The opportunity of those 
writers to know what they are talking 
about is exceptional. One of them, Dr. 
Weir Mitchell, is at the head of his pro- 
fession as a student of nervous psychol- 
ogy, as well as a novelist of distinction. 
Another, Robert Grant, is a Judge of 
Probate in Boston—a position that gives 
him a peculiar insight into family rows 
and an intimate knowledge of the skele- 
tons in the best families. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward has been familiar all her life with 
what is best and most important in the 
intellectual and social life of England. 
The fourth novel is anonymous, but is 
evidently written by a woman well-in- 
formed about modern Boston on its 
advanced philanthropic and social side. 
These writers ought to have something 
really important to communicate on the 
restlessness of the modern married 
woman. 


Te old custom that a novel should end with the 


Lady Kitty, Who Ran Away with a Poet 


Mrs. Ward’s novel, ‘The Marriage of 
William Ashe,’’ has that formality in its 
presentation—the bulk, the division into 
books, the serious dignity of style—which 
demand for it comparison with the works 
of the leading English novelists, even 
though she were not continually called the modern 
George Eliot. Since the appearance of ‘‘Robert Els- 
mere,’’ the novels of Mrs. Ward have been literary 
events, and she has carried herself with a respectful 
consciousness of her importance. The things to be 
taken for granted about ‘‘William Ashe”’ are that it is 
careful, scholarly, well-bred, and worked out with an- 
alytic skill. You may use in regard to it all the 
adjectives that you would apply to the monograph of 
a distinguished Oxford scholar who had taken first in 
history or philosophy. This equipment of Mrs. Ward 
may be presupposed in all her work. 
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As is well known, Mrs. Ward has taken as the 
groundwork for her story the notorious affair of Lady 
Caroline Lamb (wife of Lord Melbourne) and Lord 
Byron. She has followed many of the incidents in that 
fateful romance, and has deftly woven into her story 
comparisons of Lady Caroline and Lady Kitty, Byron 
and Cliffe, Melbourne and Ashe. She has put the 
story ahead fifty years, into the sixties, and has still 
further modernized it by giving Ashe some of the char- 
acteristics of the present Prime Minister, Balfour. 
Lady Kitty’s coterie, ‘‘The Archangels,’’ suggests the 
similar social and intellectual coterie in modern Lon- 
don which was for years known as ‘‘The Souls.’”’ 

Lady Kitty herselt is as modern as thovgh she ran 
away from her husband yesterday; her charm, her irri- 
tations, and her goading unrest belong to the twentieth 
century. Emotionally she is as old as Shakespeare’s 
Katharine or Rosalind. 

In a literary way the character with which to com- 
pare Lady Kitty is Diana of the Crossways; there is a 
striking similarity in the situation. Kitty and Diana 
are Irish, and each has been liberalized by association 
with all kinds of people; each is witty, irresponsible, 
affectionate, and uncertain in her demonstrations. 





TRAGEDIAN AND HIS 


DRAWN BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


They are both loved by able political men of the 
English type, and they both betray their lovers by the 
thoughtless exposure of state secrets. And Diana and 
Kitty both write novels. The comparison could be 
extended in many other directions. 

But the significant comparison in « literary way is 
between Meredith and Mrs. Ward: it reveals her great 
defect as a novelist. Mrs. Ward ¢e//s you that Lady 
Kitty is witty, full of a spontaneous gushing humor; 
that she is affectionate and loyal, but freakish and irre- 
sponsible. Mrs. Ward elaborates all these things with 
the skill of a psychologist. The origin in heredity and 


LANDLADY 





environment of every trait of Kitty is made so clear that 
a biologist wou!d approve. But Kitty never says a 
single witty thing. You are told what she does and 
the situation is set up for a display of her varied ac- 
complishments—but that is the end of it. You've got 
to take her wit and humor on faith. 

But when Meredith portrays Diana you lose sight of 
the novelist entirely. Diana herself scintillates with 
wit, fascinates you with her play of fancy, draws fire 
from the self-contained Dacier, and reveals her own 
charm and variety by a sparkle of the best talk in 
fiction. Meredith creates a character; Mrs. Ward ex- 
pounds it. Meredith’s Diana has the inconsistencies of 
life; Mrs. Ward’s Lady Kitty is logically wicked and 
scientifically irresponsible. In a drawing-room the 
things that Diana says would draw a laughing crowd 
around her; Lady Kitty would have to wear a label, 
“Tam a witty woman.”’ As far as her method will 
take her. Mrs. Ward has gone. She has spared no pains 
to make the darling Kitty real. By sheer intellectual 
force she has made her interesting, even absorbing. 
You may be even angry with Kitty, or disgusted with 
her, or you may suffer with her, but you may never 
spontaneously laugh with her. In the ending, Mrs. 
Ward descends from her lofty intellectual 
method, and makes Kitty follow two of 
the most ancient paths of cheap melo- 
drama for the punishment of the adora- 
bly wicked. She seeks refuge in a con- 
vent, and then flees to the mountains and 
conveniently meets William, to die a 
tubercular death, like Camille, in his 
arms. Dear Kitty deserved a more origi- 
nal death. 


The Orchid Who Sold Her Baby 


The heroine of Robert Grant’s short 
novel, ‘The Orchid,’’ lacks the sponta 
neous deviltry of Lady Kitty (or at least 
Mrs. Ward’s solemn idea of deviltry). 
Lydia Arnold is a modern American girl 
who has had every opportunity that an 
indulgent father could give her to acquire 
accomplishments and amuse herself. In- 
heriting the capacity of an executive 
father, as so many American girls do, 
she always knew what she wanted for 
mind and body, and took it. Judge 
Grant has put her in the social atmos- 
phere of the Westfield Hunt Club—a 
colony of young married people, care- 
less, healthy, and happy, who devote 
themselves to hunting, polo, and outdoor 
sports, and live contentedly in that special 
environment that knows not old age, or 
death, or poverty. There are half a dozen 
such communities around Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia. They are a de- 
velopment of the past decade, the result 
of the marriages of children of the rich 
who have been reared in the love of 
sport. They are very handsome animals 
to look at; they are mostly good-tem- 
pered, as all well-nourished outdoor peo- 
ple are; they live for the day, call each 
other by their first names, usually love 
their own wives, and bring up a few red- 
cheeked and brown babies in the crowing 
placidity of perfect health. Judge Grant 
is the first to picture such a community 
accurately, and, no doubt, he will be 
accused of artificiality. Previous glimpses 
of this kind of life have been mostly a record of mere 
‘‘smartness’’ in traps and gowns and houses. But the 
pagan-like charm of this careless community, the 
health and god spirits of the people, the easy banish- 
ment of conscience, the freedom from heavy responsi- 
bility, all are characteristics of the special conditions 
in which ‘‘The Orchid”’ is grown. Compared with the 
cantankerous communities in the old towns where the 
ancestors of these butterflies laid the foundations of 
their fortunes, the Westfield Hunt Club wovid seem 
to the unprejudiced observer a regular Arcadia. Miss 


Wilkins ought to write .a story to show whether pov- 
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AT RECENT FICTION 
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A GLIMPSE 











erty and a conscience and a bad digestion are better than wealth, and plenty 
of exercise and no religion to speak of. 

There is no doubt how Mr. Grant’s heroine would answer the question. 
She had been reared to the love of the life, and she had to have it to be 
thoroughly happy. So she made herself believe that she loved a rich adorer, 
a very decent, loyal, and uninteresting fellow, and he gave her everything 
she asked—except variety of appreciation. For Lydia had developed certain 
appetencies in her mind for amusement that was not wholly material. She 
had read all kinds of things, had traveled and met people of distinction, and 
believed that she was intellectual. So when a handsome dilettante came 
along who could play this game, she promptly fell in love with him. She 
had to have him, and she also had to have money for both of them, and he 
was poor. So she took the short cut, and sold all right and title in her 
baby to her loyal husband for two million dollars, got a divorce for cruelty 
and married her dilettante. And they lived happy ever after and were 
received joyfully back by the Westfield Hunt Club, because ‘tthe only 
unpardonable social sin in this country is to lose one’s money. Nothing 
else really counts.”’ 

How unnatural! the stern critic will say—yet Judge Grant is a realist and 
his conclusion is accurate, while the sentimental pulmonary punishment of 
Lady Kitty is false as melodrama. 

The Opal That Wanted a New Setting 

Curiously enough, the anonymous novel, ‘‘The Opal,’’ is 4 good complement 
to ‘‘The Orchid.’’ The titles suggest symbolically the significant difference 
The Opal is a woman who reflects beautifully every 
the Orchid relent- 


in the two heroines. 
changing condition of light and color that surrounds her; 
lessly aésorés from soil and air and moss the nourishment for its special 
beauty. Edith Dudley, the Opal, makes a sensation in Boston, where she sym- 
pathetically reflects the fads of the interesting coterie to which she is intro- 
She is half French and half Kentuckian, and therefore half civilized 
but she fascinates them and marries the best 


duced. 
from the Boston point of view; 
man in sight—a serious gentleman with wealth and a possible career. In a 
few years he discovers that she is only a reflector and his love cools. So 
Edith runs away with a stronger man who loved her more. 
tion is that she has ‘‘never been anything but a puppet—an_ irresponsi- 
ble toy with tangled strings, pulled by many _ hands.’ 
child of the day, a woman who must be amused and who is without any 


Her explana- 


’ 


She also is a 
sense of responsibility. She isn’t bad—simply weak and_ pleasure-loving, 
and she takes the easiest way. 

The woman who really loved Edith’s husband all the time, and who is plain 
and efficient and dead in earnest, in the end refuses to marry him when the 
coast is clear, not because she has any scruples about divorce, but because Edith 
might repent and come back and find her best friend married to her own hus- 
band !—which is about as thin an excuse as that of the young girl crying on a 
baby’s grave because she might marry and have a baby, and that the baby 
We sympathize heartily with the defrauded 
3ostonian, and for once follow 


might get the pip and might die. 
lover who exclaims, ‘‘Forget that you are a 


your inclinations, which are true and right.”’ 


Constance Trescot, an Obstinate Woman 


The uncomfortable married woman whom Dr. Mitchell depicts in ‘Constance 
Trescot”’ is less modern and more subtle than the Opal or the Orchid. Her 
irascible old uncle describes her exactly—‘ta creature of instincts, she loves 
and hates with animal fidelity, and once she is set on doing anything, neither 
saint nor devil can change her.’’ She had always ‘‘had ail the money she 
wanted,’’ and therefore was able to follow ber whims. Her passion for the 
man she married was of the entirely selfish, absorbing kind that bent his career 
to her purposes. Neither ever wavered in loyalty to the other, and when a 
cruel murder robbed her of him, all the intensity of her nature was turned 
With all the acuteness that his long career 


Mitchell remorselessly 


toward revenge upon his murderer. 
as a student of the human mind has given him, Dr. 
pursues the warping of this woman's nature by this dominant passion for 
revenge. It is a remarkable presentation of an unpleasant phase in morbid 
psychology. The demonstration of it is as scientific and cold-blooded as a 
clinic. Underneath it all is, however, the profound moral deduction that some 
sort of faith, some sort of religion to control the emotions, would have human- 
ized Constance and saved her from the grip of her temperament. The writing 
of it shows the vigorous logic of a scientific mind, and a clear discernment of 


the radical motives of men and women. 


The Victims of ‘‘Pseudo-Intellectuality”’ 





There they are—four uncomfortable married women, depicted skilfully by 
expert writers, two women and two men. 
refinement, of more than common intellectual alertness, placed in positions of 
comfort and luxury where they could have what they wanted, and each takes it 
in her own untrammeled way. The inevitable end for each is moral tragedy. 
President Roosevelt hit the nail on the head exactly when he said the other 
day that a sort of ‘‘pseudo-intellectuality”’ 
What is false in a man’s intellectual equipment is often pounded out of him by 
the relentless friction of his business or profession; at least his fellows know 
But a woman of a certain intellectual fineness is unusu- 
Her aptitude for appreciating what men of 
weight and purpose are doing wins them. But very often the genuineness of 
her acquirements is never tested by actualities. Her quickness of mind or 
emotion must be fed by new material; she must be amused—the hungry 
and devouring h«;,per of her mind must be filled with grist. With no balance- 
wheel of home and children and faith of some sort, she seeks what she wants 
and takes it no matter who suffers. 

That is the logical end of all ‘‘pseudo-intellectuality’’—and the President 
and the novelists are of one mind about it. ROBERT BRIDGES. 


All of the heroines are women of 


was the ruin of some women. 


him at his true value. 
ally fascinating to men of ability. 
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I will make to 
your measure 
a pair of 


Nobby 
Spring 
Trousers 


Equal in style, 
Quality, Work- 
manship and fit to 
any pair of $8.00 
trousers made by 
an merchant 
tailor. 


Don’t pay me a penny till 
you have tried them on and 
examined thoroughly every de- 
tail. If satisfactory, pay the 
expressman $5.00; if not sat- 
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expense, 

That's a fair and square proposition, isn’t it? 

The Trousers I make for you will fit you perfectly ; they will 
be made of finest woolen ; “they will have grace and character 
and be distinctly elegant. 

In my workshop I make nothing but fine trousers, and employ 
the most skilful cutters and tailors in America. 

I am making a wonderful offer—one that every man who 
wears fine Trousers should take advantage of. 

I can’t tell all about my fine trousers in this advertisement 
and that is why I want every man who has been paying $8.00 
and $10.00 for trousers to send to-day for my New Booklet of 
handsome Spring designs. It’s free for the asking. 


LEON WRIGHT 
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TO WRITERS OF SHORT STORIES 
A NEW COMPETITION 


@ The prize competition, which has occupied so 
many months and involved the reading of 
so many thousand stories, has taught us a good 
deal about fiction. It has also been so satis- 
factory in tts results that we are prepared to 
begin at once a new competition. This ‘‘edi- 
tortal talk,” therefore, in the first part, will 
give the office view of the stories sent in for 
the $5,000, $2,000, and $1,000 prises. In 
the second part, beginning on page 27, it will 
outline the conditions under which a $1,000 
bonus ts to be awarded every three months 
to the best story accepted during that time. 
On page 29 will be found a complete List 
of stories accepted out of the competition 


OUR men connected with CoLLiger’s followed with close interest what 

they could of the twelve thousand stories which came in during the 

contest. Every one of the four is glad the first prize fell to ‘‘Fagan.”’ 
Since the judges’ decision, the story has been read by friends and relatives of 
the office to an extent which brings the total to about two dozen. Every 
one of these unofficial readers thinks it powerful and some think it great. 
The enthusiasts class it with Kipling at his best. The others, refraining from 
such high praise, are yet astonished that such a piece of work should come 
from an unknown man of twenty-five, and prophesy eloquently of his future. 
Senator Lodge, on the other hand, expressing his opinion mathematically, gave 
this story zero out of a possible one hundred. He also gave zero to the story 
which took the second prize, and gave it a lower zero than he gave to ‘‘Fagan.”’ 
To ‘‘Rasselas in the Vegetable Kingdom”’ he gave zero also. To his own favor- 
ites he gave one hundred and ninety-six per cent respectively. Mr. Pa,;2 and 
Mr. White dealt in less extreme percentages, although their opinions were not 
less clear. 

Mrs. Deland’s story excited fierce enthusiasm in but one of these four 
office ornaments, to whom reference has just been made, but approval for its 
sincerity of character and effectiveness of plot from all. William Allen White, 
who put ‘‘Many Waters”’ first, believed, ftom internal evidence, that it was 
written by Mrs. Wharton, so that lady has the emotion of learning how much 
Mr. White thought of her on a mistaken trail. What degree of pleasure, 
and what of pain, this information will convey to her, it is not yet for 
us to know. 

The third prize story brought a high degree of concord, in the office as 
among the judges. We guessed freely at the author, and all guessed wrong. 
It rises startlingly high in places, and lapses considerably in others. Short 
scenes and bits of dialogue come so near to being flashes of that light which we 
call genius that they stamp themselves on the memory. Other parts show 
unprepared coincidence, and still others echo the academy. Nothing surprised 
us more, by the way, than that all three prizes should go to Harvard Uni- 
versity or its environment. We expected them to fall either to famous au- 
thors or to breezy phenomena from the untamed West; but the college man 
and the Boston woman have put the mountains and the plains to rout. Mr. 
White, before he knew the authors’ names, discoursed with vim and plausi- 
bility on the necessary superiority of the trained writer to the novice, and 
we all observed, ‘‘How true!’’ Yet Mr. Thomas is quite unknown, and Mr. 
Alden has devoted himself more to teaching English than to writing it, and 
more to scholarship than to fiction. 

None of us is sorry to give a little blow to vanity in authors. The confi- 
dence of some of them passes credibility. Time and again writers implied 
that if their stories failed no further proof of dishonesty or incompetence 
in the judges was required. Obscure authors quoted testimony from rela- 
tives to their surpassing worth. Offers to compromise were many, and 
reasons were varied and impressive. One was in need of travel, another 
of encouragement, a third of medical service for his wife. Farce and pathos 
mingled in the appeals by which distinguished and obscure sought to load 
the dice. 

The outcome is a triumph not only for old Cambridge and its standards, 
but for what is supposed to be the esoteric and unpopular element of 
tragedy. Every one of the prize stories ends on the sterner notes, as 
do many of those which stood near the top. A few humorous sketches 
were good, but none remarkable. Pathos was usually bathos. Mr. White 
has commented on the absence of ‘‘high society.’’ He was spared the thou- 
sands thrown out as hopeless by preliminary readers. They nearly all 
moved in circles reeking with elegance and murky with distinction. 
Ninety times out of ninety-one the writer who puts fashion in the fore- 
ground is a fool. How much of the greatest English fiction gives as close 
attention as Thackeray gave to carefully portraying the atmosphere of 
‘Vanity Fair’’ ? 

The possibility of recognizing authors by their style is a superstition which 
is widespread. ‘‘Fagan’”’ was attributed with conviction to three or four. 























“Puts You in Good Humor With Yourself.’’ 


Hy-Jen Tooth Paste is a toilet luxury 
for the whole family. It leaves a clean, 
cool refreshing taste that puts the man 
in good humor with himself and fits him 
for the day’s business. Its delicacy and 
smoothness and the bright naturai polish 
it gives the teeth, delight the tastes of 
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presence of ify-Jen Tooth Paste on the 
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Your Own 
Boat by the 
Brooks System 


You can build your own 
Launch—Sali!boat—Rowboat or 
Janoe in your leisure time i 
ings—and the work will be a source 
of profit and pleasure 
we show you how. $12 covers the 
cost of a $50 boat, Cheaper boats 
cost less in proportion. Write us 
—we'll tell you how. The Brooks Sys 
tem consists of exact size Printed Pat- 
terns of every piece, with Detailed In- 
structions, « comple te set of Working 
Illustrations, howing each step ot the work, 
an itemized bill of Material required and how 
to secure it. Over six thousand amateurs 
successfully built boats by the Brooks System last 
year. Fifty per cent. of them have built their sec 
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Se mat manufacturing business, Patterns of all kinds 
and sizes from 12 to 55 ft. Prices from 
Catalogue and particulars FREE. For 25e, 
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several working illustrations of each boat, and « full 
set for one boat. Full line of knock-down and com- 
pleted boats. When so ordered—Patterns are expressed, 
charges prepaid, C. O, D. to allow examination 


Brooks Boat Manufacturing Co. 
Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building 


104 Ship Street Bay City, Mich., U. 8. A. fw f 
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and we will send you a sample bottle of “Purity’ 
perfume, also full directions how to secure the 
picture. 

FRENCH, CAVE & CO., Mfg. Perfumers 

437 Arch 8t., Philadelphia 
een 











Michaels-Stern 
Fine Clothing 
in the new Spring and 
Summer fashions is shown 
by leading retailers in every 
city in the United States. 


“This illustration shows how 
our new model Sack Suits 
fit and look—how you may 
expect them to fit you and 
make vou appear to others— 
the well dressed man. 


SUITS & TOP COATS 
$10 to $30 
Write for more information, 
name of retailer, and our new 
Spring booklet **O”’ ¢*Styles from 
Life,’’ FREE. 
MICHAELS, STERN 
ss CO: 
MANUFACTURERS 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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[NO BOY OR GIRL LABORERS EMPLOYED 


Split Hickory Vehicles are made by experienced, skilled workmen, 
who spent years in learning their trade, and who know how to construct 
and finish the very highest grade of vehicles. 


'Our Famous 1905 Split Hickory] 


hd SOLD ON 30 DAYS 
1h Special Top Buggy 22 Ose Pcxs 


ie 


(Wax three -dollar-a-week girls, to trim our buggies, as do 
4 f- \ some cheap mail-order Louses, who advertise no-account 

L\ / B a) Y* buggies. 
. "gag ES |. Split Hickory Vehicles have a world’s reputation to sus- 
| AR ie a ee <4] | tain and they are sustaining it. They are made to order and sold on 
W\O<ZP TY 4 30 Days Free Use Plan. With each vehicle goes a two-years 
() V3 iron-clad guarantee. You should keow more about Split Hick- 
27 ‘\ “d ory Vehicles before you buy. We want to send you our 192-pag 


1905 Catalogue, which is free. Write for it at o 


(H. C. Phelps, Pres.) Station 274, CINCINNATI 
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EQUITABLE 


HENRY B.HYOE 
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$2,500 A YEAR FOR FE. 
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The Equitabl 
on policy . . os Pal 
new Continuous a 


The assured under the above 
mentioned policy had only paid 
ec O tel oastebitecet Mmm belbacaeteel 
Cob am debtMr-eelelrtelandel ae Neathbastel co 
must pay *50,000, and may pay 
$100,000 or even more. 

If you would like full informa- 
tion regarding this new form 
fo} ah ole) bCohcan-y os ole Mere) bheley eB ela len namera 
write, for leaflet. 
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Splendid opportunities for m 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York, Dept. 24 


Please send me information regarding a Continuous Instalment Endowment 
years of age. 





We don't employ inexperienced boys in our shop, nor ff 
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By ROBERT F. ROSE 

(Mr. Rose was the official reporter of the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, held in Kansas City 
in 1goo, and official reporter of Hon. W. J. Bryan’s 
speeches during the two national campaigns.) 

The work of the shorthand writers in 
reporting the Coroner's Inquest on the 
victims of the Iroquois theater holocaust, 
held in Chicago, was an event of more 
than ordinary importance to the short- 
hand world, as it established a record in 
fast shorthand writing and quick delivery 
of copy which will probably stand for a 
long time to come. The inquest was held 
in the City Council chamber in Chicago 
and lasted for fifteen days, during which 
time 176 witnesses were examined. In 
that time 3,114 pages of testimony, or 
more than 700,000 words, were taken and 
transcribed by the reporters. Seven cop- 
ies of this were made, which would make 
a total of 4,900,000 words. Set in ordinary 
type, it would make 3,300 columns, and if 
printed in column form would reach more 
than one mile. The testimony of each 
witness was in typewriting and ready for 
signing when the witness left the stand, 
and the immense record was delivered to 
the Coroner less than five minutes after 
the conclusion of the proceedings. 

Three shorthand writers and four type- 
writer operators performed this work. 
The above illustration shows Mr. W. L. 
James, of the firm of Walton, James & 
Ford, dictating to two typewriters simul- 
taneously, reading from one portion of 
the testimony to the typewriter on the 
right and from another portion to the 
typewriter on the left—a feat only pos- 
sible with the most legible shorthand. 

The firm of Walton, James & Ford was 
retained by seven different parties to re- 
port the inquest, each paying an attend- 
ance fee of $1.00an hour. The proceed- 
ings averaged more than eight hours a 
day, which made a total of $840 received 
for attendance. For the original official 
copy, 50 cents a page was received, and 
for each carbon copy 15 cents a page, 
making $1.40 a page. With the attend- 
ance and the transcript fee, the short- 
hand writers received for the fifteen days’ 
work $5,199.60. And this is but an inci- 
dent in the work of this firm, which does 
a business of more than $100,000.00 a year 
writing ag hag 

Not only have the members of this firm 
been the most successful writing short- 
hand, but they have instructed more peo- 
ple who have become experts than any 
other similar institution. Throughout the 
United States, Canada and Mexico are hun- 
dreds of successful shorthand writers,court 
reporters, private secretaries and suc- 
cessful legal and commercial stenogra- 
phers, who have become competent to hold 
the most lucrative positions through the in- 
struction by mail given by this firm. Here 
is what some of the students are doing: 
W. F. Cooper, official reporter. Tucson, Ari. 
Vivian Flexner, official reporter, Davenport, Ia. 
W. J. Fulton, official reporter, Sycamore, III. 

C. E. Pickle, official reporter, Austin, Tex. 

C. E. Sackett, court reporter, Butte, Mont. 
O. A. Swearingen, official, Lockhart, Tex. 
Gordon Elliott, official, Mason City, Ia. 

John R. Bell, official, Amarillo, Tex. 

J. M. McLaughiin, official, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
W.S. Taylor, official, Duluth, Min. 

R. E. Sanner, official, Decatur, III. 

G. F. LaBree, court reporter, Chicago, II. 
M. A. Riggs, court reporter, Cabery, IIl. 

S. E. VanPetten, court reporter, Chicago, III. 
C. E. Cowell, court reporter, Chicago, III. 
Private secretary to bank president, salary $150 

a month. 

Private secretary to railroad official, salary $r30 

a month. 

Private secretary to Joseph Leiter, Chicago mil- 
lionaire. 

These are but a few of the successful 
shorthand writers taught by the members 
of this firm. Although they have been 
teaching shorthand less than two years, 
they have more graduates commanding 
salaries of more than $100 a month than 
any other institution in the world. 

Beginners desiring to learn the best 
shorthand known, and stenographers de- 
siring perfection in the art, should send 
for ‘‘Success Shorthand System,”’ recent- 
ly issued by this firm, which will be sent 
free. Fill out the following coupon and 
send today. Ifashorthand writer, state 
the system now used and your experience: 





SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 
Suite 126, 79 Clark Street, Chicago 
Mail “Success Shorthand System” and your guaranty to 











NOTE—Attorneys desiring the services of an 
expert shorthand writer and Notary for deposi- 
tion work in Chicago, address W. L. James, 79 
Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 











fe the Cadillac stands pre-emi- 
nent for its low cost of main- 
tenance. Simple, durable, com- 
mon-sense construction makes it 
truly the “Car of Economy.” 

Because of simplicity of power- 
development and efficiency of trans- 
mission there is practically no energy 
lost in the Cadillac—a feature which 
alone reduces by a big percentage the 
cost of fuel, lubrication, etc. 

The Cadillac mechanism is de- 
signed with a view to making it 
virtually trouble-proof, with the 
result that the liability of -damaging 
the motor or its connections througha 
mistake in manipulation is reduced 
toa minimum. Absolute controlat 
all times and under all conditions is 
maintained more easily—Wwith fewer 
things to think of—in the Cadillac 
than in any other machine. This 
imeans that the Cadillac is the safest, 
the most reliable and most easily 
operated of all motor cars. 

Model F—Side-Entrance Touring Car 
shown above, $950. 


Model B—Touring Car, with detach- 
able Tonneau, $900. 

Model E—Light, stylish, powerful 
Runabout, divided seat, $750. 

Model D—Four-Cylinder, 30 h. p. 
Touring Car, $2,800. 


All prices f.0.b. Detroit. 


Write for Catalog L,and address of 
nearest dealer, where you can see and try 
a Cadillac. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CoO., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Member A. L. A. M. 


ae 
Learn the Truth 


Do you know 


that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court rec- 
ords to be ignorance of the laws 
of self and sex? 


Sexology 


lllustrated 
Contains in one volume— 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. W, Philadelphia 
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’ Quarter Size Collar, 

$f Over 100 other styles. 

15 cts. each; 2 for 25 cts. 

CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 
MAKERS OF CLUETT 


AND MONARCH SHIRTS 
TROY, N. Y. 


send us your MS. for 
review. If worthy of a 
cloth binding, we wil! 
publish it. ‘One whole 


Fy eee devoted entirely 
to k Publishing.” 


Mayhew Publishing Co., 92-94-96-98-100 Ruggles St., Boston 
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EDITORIAL TALKS 


(Continued from page 25) 











I decided grandly that, in spite of correspondence in detail, ‘‘The Best Man’’ 
was not Mrs. Wharton’s, because of theme and treatment. Others reached 
the same conclusion. Mr. Collier and I always spoke of ‘‘Rasselas in the Vege- 
table Kingdom”’ by the name of an Englishman residing in America, although 
Mr. Page, who is not addicted to guessing, was wiser, and ventured the asser- 
tion that it was by a woman. The facility with which we made confident and 
false attributions has increased the office stock of modesty. John Fox, Mary 
Wilkins, Booth Tarkington, and Mrs. Wharton were picked out by me for 
stories written by authors of whom I had never heard, and my record for 
inaccuracy was almost equaled by the other three. 

The office, on the whole, was more affected by literary graces than the 
judges were. ‘‘Rasselas in the Vegetable Kingdom,”’ on an editorial ballot, 
would have stood second if not first. ‘‘The Best Man’’ would have had per- 
haps an even chance for third, although Mr. Lodge’s other choice, ‘‘The 
Golden Age of Poincarré,’’ would not have received a single vote, being 
looked upon as an interesting but commonplace production. ‘‘The Telegram,” 
of which the theme has been used before, is so well executed that it aroused 
great expectations. We supposed it would stand high, and confidently attrib- 
uted it to various well-trained authors. 

Each of the four made wonderful discoveries which were received with 
coolness by the others, as well as by the judges. It was wise, certainly, to 
leave the decision not to any one reader, but toa committee. A story which 
is favored by the composite brain of a well-selected group is more safely chosen 
than one which appeals particularly to any single man. ‘‘Fagan’’ was rejected 
by two magazines, one of them as intelligent as any in the country, the prob- 
able reason being that it passed through the hands of only one reader. Mr. 
Thomas showed his own fallibility by vastly preferring his other story, on 
which one of our most intelligent editorial units wrote, in large letters, ‘‘ Not 
for Me.”’ 

Unlike Mr. White and Mr. Lodge, and in agreement with Mr. Page, we 
were astonished at the number of good stories. A great short story is not 
produced every year. We were not wild enough to look for half a dozen mas- 
terpieces. We did not expect for every prize to find an equal of ‘The Man 
Who Would Be King,’’ ‘‘Murders in the Rue Morgue,’’ ‘‘The Suicide Club,”’ 
“The Liar,’’ ‘‘The Great Stone Face,’’ ‘‘The Luck of Roaring Camp,’’ or 
‘‘Wandering Willie’s Tale.’’ We are, however, four to nothing on the propo- 
sition that several dozen of the stories were well above the average of our 
best authors, although most of these were by obscure writers. The number 
of men and women, practically unknown, who sent in strong or exquisite nar- 
ratives was as exhilarating as the fact that the first prize fell to one of them. 
Such a diffusion of ability suggests how much talent and intellect lie dis- 
tributed all over this land of educated millions. It is one illustration of the 
truth that in possibilities at least we are unlimited. 


THE NEW COMPETITION 

We wish for COoOLLIER’S, as a steady policy, the first chance at the 
best stories. We wish to skim the cream from the mass of excellent 
fiction which every year produces. Therefore, we have decided upon a 
method which is likely to be permanent, but at any rate is the next step 
in a campaign which we hope will mean the lasting pre-eminence of 
CoLulIER’s in fiction. — 

The quarterly bonus which we now propose is not in payment for a 
story, but purely in addition to the price. Stories will be accepted as in 
the ordinary course of editing the magazine. The best of those accepted 
in each quarter will be submitted to a committee of three judges, one being 
the editor of CoLLiEeR’s, the others being the editors of two other leading 
periodicals, not yet decided upon. Each judge will have one vote, and, 
as far as is practicable, the decision will be made without any knowledge 
on the judges’ part of who the authors are. The fiction department will 
know, and occasionally some stories may be published during the quarter 
in which they are accepted; but, on the whole, the committee will endeavor 
to avoid knowing the writers’ names. 

As a rule, manuscripts about which no doubt exists wil! be accepted or 
rejected within two weeks of their receipt. Cases of doubt may require some- 
what longer consideration. 

Each story will be paid for upon acceptance, at a usual rate of five cents a 
word. Authors who have an established price above that amount will receive 
their rate. The prize will come after the regular payments, and will be entirely 
separate and in addition. The stories, to be eligible for a prize, must not be 
over six thousand words. They may be as short as any writer chooses. If a 
six thousand word story, by an author without a special rate, won the prize, 
the total payment for that story would obviously be $300, paid when it was 
accepted, plus $1,000, sent at the erd of the quarter, or $1,300 altogether. 
Stories should be addressed to the FICTION DEPARTMENT. 

The dates will be shown in this list of the prizes for the year beginning 
next June: 


$1000 for the Best Story received between June 1 and Sept. 1, 1905 


$1000 “ sa = ‘i Sept. 1 ‘‘ Dec. 1, 1905 
$1000 “ 7 e " Dec. 1 ‘‘ Mar. 1, 1906 
$1000 “ = ™ e Mar. 1 ‘‘ June 1, 1906 


What we expect from this new arrangement is no such sudden deluge as 
responded to the offer of $8,000 in three prizes, but a steady and moderate 
stream of high-class fiction, which will free us from the necessity of printing 
anything as a fzs aller, but enable us in each number to offer something of 
which the worth will be exceptional. Nothing interests us more than this 
effort to become the vehicle, far excellence, for the great amount of talent, 
power, and thought that are being expressed in contemporary. fiction. 
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If you buy a suit at a bargain price, it will 
be made in ** bargain”’ style. 

The principal cost of a suit of clothes is 
the ‘** workmanship.” 

There are poor tailors and good tailors; 
cheap tailors and high-priced tailors. 
They are paid by the piece, by the day or 
by the week. 

‘* Where there is little given, there is little 
required." 

And when you buy clothes you usually 
get about what you pay for. 

If you are looking for good clothes for 
very little money, you will never find 
them. 

If you want to wear clothes that are made 
for you by good tailors, so that you will 
be as well dressed as any man you may 
meet, and are willing to pay $25 to $35 for 
a suit or overcoat, 


tive in your town who will show you 
five hundred styles of cloth from which 


Write for the name of our representa- | 
to make your selection. | 
| 
| 
| 


Ed: V; 
Merchant 


Price & Company 


Tatlors, Chicago | 











‘PURE WHITE [EAD 


is the very best paint for a 
farm house or any building 
exposed to the elements. It 
combines with the oil and 
protects the surface covered 
as NO other paint can. It 
goes farther and lasts longer 
Any 
man can mix and apply Pure 
White Lead, but a practical 


painter's skill is worth more 


than any other paint. 


than it costs. 


BOOKLET FREE: ‘“ What Paint and 
Why ” tells the truth about house-paint and 
shows how to make sure of strict PURITY 
in White Lead. Sent free from any of 


our branches. 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Largest makers of White Lead in the world 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Louis 


National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburg 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 

















Pee target practise or hunting small game itis posit 
Model 28 is a revelation in rifile making. Boit action combining simple ac- 

tion with strength and safety. Barrel 21% in, long, finely tapered, 

beautifully finished, Automatic loader and ejector. New locking de- $3 00 

vice makes action absolutely safe under all conditions. See it at 8 

your dealers. Our Take Down Model No. 19 for only $2. is the best rifle ever sold 

for the price. Write for particulars and illustrated bookict 


HAMILTON RIFLE CO., Box 181, Ply mouth, Mich. 





vely unequalled. Our new 




















PEEP-O-DAY 
BROODERS 


(PATENTED) 

The Patented Peep-O-Day Brooders, manufactured 
exclusively by the Cornell Incubator Co., have stood 
the test during the past fourteen years, and are used 
and recommended by nearly every Government Ag- 
ricultural Station and successful Poultryman the 
world over. They are universally and favorably 
known and i ive well earned the name of the ‘‘Chick 
Life Preserver.’”’ The Peep-O-Day Lamp is the only 
Brooder Lamp that will burn uniformly without over- 
heating or smoking under every weather condition. 





We call your particular attention to our Outdoor 
Brooder and Colony House Combined, on Runners. 
It is the ideal Brooder for the commercial poultry- 
man or tlie amateur and is a complete poultry plant 
in itself. 

We have recently purchased the patents of the 
Old Homestead Brooder, have rebuilt it Peep-O- 
Day way, and have re-christened it the “New 
Homestead.” 

We guarantee our brooders to be the best in the world, or 

YOUR MONEY BACK FOR THE ASKING 

Send for catalogue and poultry literature, mailed free on 

application, 


CORNELL INCUBATOR MFG. COMPANY 
Box 81, Ithaca, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Tartarlithine 


A prominent physician writes as follows:— 
The characteristic action of Tartarlithine is 
the rapidity and promptness with which 
patients improve under its use. An im- 
provement 1s noticeable within 24 hours. 
I prescribed Tartarlithine and in one week 
there was absolute disappearance of all of 
the uric-acid manifestations. 

















Rheumatism 





Tartarlithine rarely fails because it supplies 
the blood with the necessary substances to dis- 
solve and remove the poison of rheumatism 
uric acid, We want every sufferer to try it, and 
will send a sample package with our booklet on 
the cure of rheumatism free to every applicant. 

Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 


Ask Your Doctor About It 


Free sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent on request. 


McKesson & Robbins W207. 


Sole agents for Tartarlithine Co. 
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We will build or buy you a home 
anywhere in the United States, 
and you can pay for it in monthly 
installments the same as you now 














pay for rent. Absolute safety is 
the basis of our business; a positive 
guarantee secured by improved 
real estate is given to every mem- 
ber. The officers of the Company 
are successful and responsible busi- 
ness men of Rochester, and the 
Company is incorporated under 
the laws of the State of New York. 
Our plan is fully explained in 
our free booklet which every rent 
paser should send for at once. 


SECURITY BUILDING CO. 
400 Wilder Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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To sweetly wedge your way into 
her affections keep her well 
provided with 








Chocolates } 
and Confections 


Sold where they sell the best. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut St, Phila. 

































— DEALERS 








and prospective buyers of 
imported automobiles have 
always been intimidated by 
the American manufacturers, 
owirg to their claim that 
the importers rarely carry a 


complete stock of parts. 


This may be true of some 


imported cars but not of 


"That Decauville Car." 
We carry in hand a full 


line of Decauville parts for 
replacement in case of acci- 


dent. 


CONSIDER 
the unique distinguishing 


"That Steel Pan." 


feature : 


The varying conditions of 
the roadway have no terrors 


for Decauville owners. 


Compare the rigidity of a 
four-piece frame made of 
timber, with a solid piece 
of board reinforced by these 
four same pieces and you 
have the exact comparison 
between all other automobile 
frames and "That Decauville 
Car.” 

The entire machinery rests 
on a Solid Flat, Unwrench- 
able Metal Bed—“That Steel 
Pan.” Nothing short of a 
complete wreck can affect it. 
Its construction is right. This 


is true only of 


hat 








Car’ 


WHEN READY 


to consider the purchase of 


pe ee 


an automobile let us put 


before you certain facts 


about "That Decauville 
Car.". There are many 
points of superiority that 


when stated will appeal to 
you. Send for booklet 
describing in detail the 
1905 models. 


The Standard Automobile 
Company, of New York 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENT 
Licensed Importer Under Selden Patent 


Salesroom: New York Garage: 
136 W. 38th St. 1684 Broadway 


Patented Nov. 5, "04; June 23, 08; May 12, '03 































Oven 


It bakes splendidly— 
| the heat being every- 
Hi) ~where—top, bottom 
| il and in each corner. 





\ Made of Malleable Irony A 


Buy a good nes this 
time—buy the Majestic. 
Consider it an 
investment and 
save cost of 7] 


















Nl Fire Box 






ll It is so constructed 
| that it consumes less 
iM} fuel and gives the 
greatest heat. 


RANGES 


AWARDED 


Mi] Top 
II} A MAJESTIC will 


never warp or crack. 
Me = It’s made to last. 
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1 pape (A oe 
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PRIZE 


HIGHEST 
| POSSIBLE 

















Wi ~=Warming 
i) Compartments 


| Convemently located 

H in the top of the 

lf Range with drop 
shelves. 





Ml Cook Book 


\ You can get one free 
Hl at your dealer’s or 
send us 6 cents in 

iy stamps. eet 





me 
Majestic Mfg. Co. 
20/4. Morgan St., St. Louis 





GUARANTEED 
on EVERY 





A return of $2,000 on every 
bond for $1,000 is guaranteed by The 
Mutual Life under its 5 Per Cent. 20-Year 
Gold Bond Contract. 

If you arrange to buy $10,000 in 5 Per 
Cent. 20-Year Gold Bonds, you receive after 
the limited number of moderate yearly 
payments are completed 

$500 a por for as earned $10,000 
Then c + 10,000 
Total scnaanins in gold + $20,000 

In addition to these returns you will re- 
ceive your share of profits earned, which will 
reduce the cost of the bonds accordingly. 
Should you die while paying for the bonds, 
they will be delivered to your estate which 
will receive the benefits indicated above. 

If desired, the Company will redeem 
these bonds at time of issue at $1,305 
for each $1,000 bond. 


Write today for Rates 


The Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 
of New York 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
President 


NEW YORK CITY 
OLDEST—LARGEST 






















Apr. 







The 
Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 

of New York. 
New York City. 
Gentlemen ;—I shall be glad 
to receive, without in any way 
committing myself, information 
regarding cost of The Mutual’s 5% 
Gold Bond Contract. 
My —— 1... -ceecererecsersrncereccoensnee 








































Chicago Style at 
Country Prices 


HIS is how we prove our claims: 
. Send us a sample from the last 
suit you had made. 
sample of the suit you now intend to buy. 
Don’t tell us what you paid for it, nor 
what your Tailor asks for the suit you in- 
tend to buy next. 


Or send us a 


When either sample reaches us we 
will tell you what we will make the suit- 
to-order for. a 

Remember, we won’t know your price. 
3ut, you'll nevertheless find our price 
about half the price your Tailor charges 
for the self-same suit, or its equivalent. 
And, we will make this suit to your 
measure, on a deposit of only One dollar, 
which is to insure Express charges your 
way. 
You then try-on the suit before you 
pay us a cent for it. 
If the suit does not fit you perfectly 
and come up to your full expectations, 
send it back, at our expense. 
If, in your opinion, the cloth is not 
equal to sample, send back the suit at 
our expense. 
We agree that you alone shall be the 
judge of fit and value and quality. 
Fifteen Dollars is our price for a 
Gentleman’s Suit of Navy Blue Serge, 
or of Stylish Tweed. 
If you don’t find our $15.00 Suit 
equal to what your Tailor made you for 
$25 to $30, send it back, at our expense 
—that’s all. io ow 
Now don’t question how we can do 
this, nor why. 
You take no risk in proving whether 
we do it or not, and you can save a nice 
bit of money each season when you find 
we really can do it. 
No, we dida’t steal the materials, but 
we control a Cloth Mill, and we make 
suits to-order by the thousand. 
Shall we send you our book of 
Samples ? 
Or will you mail us a sample of the 
suit you are thinking of buying? 
Either way,—but please do it prompt- 
ly,—do it now, while you think of it. 
Just address 


Meyer Livingston Sons, Dept. A 
13th Floor Trude Bidg. Chicago 
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COLLIER’S 





THE ACCEPTED 


in the recent 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


STORIES 

















TITLE 
FAGAN (1st Prize) 
MANY WATERS (2d 
Prize) 

IN THE PROMISED 
LAND (3d Prize) 

Rasselas in the Vegetable 
Kingdom 

The Golden Egg 

The Best Man 

Paradise Ranch 

The Golden 
Poincarré 

The Dissembler 

The Haunted Belli 

Chains of Darkness 

The Two-Gun Man 

A New Light 

The Rhyme to Porringer 

The Village Child 

Mr. Chadwick’s 
Balance 

The Dragon-Painter 

The Unearned Increment 

Strone’s Southerner 

A Study in Values 

A Belated Conscience 

Cecilia 

Lottridge 

The System of Haddon- 
Brown 

Chance 

The Valley of Sunshine 
and Shadow 

The Chief, the Child, and 
Mickey Sweeney 

Keepers of the Gate 

The Telegram 

The Strategy of Shorty 

The Atavism of Abim- 
elech 

M’ Liss’s Child 

Victory 

Georgia 

A Woman Laughs Last 

Fisherman’s Luck 

Our Buzzitski 

Children of Eden 

The Meddler 

The Daughter of the 
Factory 

Paths of Flame 

The Letter Written and 
the Letter Sent 

Across the Boundary 

The Other Kind of Great- 
ness 

The Casting Out of 
Adoniram Goforth 

Of the Honor of the 
Dorans 

But as Yesterday 

My Father’s Brother 

A Woodland Heritage 

Billy Boy 

Sailormen 

The Fog Maiden 

The Spring by the Water 
Tank 

Politics and Little Pigtails 

A Frost-Nipped Romance 

On the Roof of the World 

‘¢ Daown in Missouri ”” 

The Donaghue Luck 

Arms and the Woman 

The Goddess of the Car 

Forsaken Mountain 

The Middle Ground 


Age of 


Trial 


AUTHOR 
Rowland Thomas 


Mrs. Margaret Deland 
Raymond M. Alden 


Mrs. H. L. Pangborn 
Ellen Duvall 

Edith Wharton 
Gouverneur Morris 


Stanhope Sams 

Mabel Herbert Urner 
Herminie Templeton 
Edith Labaree Lewis 
Stewart Edward White 
M. S. Kelly 

James Branch Cabell 
Jeannette Lee 


Thomas Jackson 

Mary McNeil Fenollosa 
Frederick Trevor Hill 
Charles Warren 

Emma Kaufman 
Florence Converse 
Theodosia Garrison 
Ray Stannard Baker 


David Lloyd 
L. C. Hopkins 


Rowland Thomas 


Lincoln Steffens 

Dr. W. Lowndes Peple 
Robert L. Beecher 
Rex E. Beach 


Frank N. Stratton 
Ella Higginson 
Helen Palmer 

John Luther Long 
Gordon Wilson 
Jeannette Lee 

W. S. Dunbar 
-Elmore Elliott Peake 
Robert McDonald 


Washington Gladden 
Alvah Milton Kerr 


Mabel Herbert Urner 
Henry Wysham 


Ella Higginson 
Alice MacGowan 


Jas. Gardner Sanderson 
George Hibbard 

John Farewell Moors 
Alta Brunt Sembower 
John Luther Long 
Stephen French Whitman 
Cloudesley Johns 


George L. Teeple 

Viola Roseboro 

Alta Brunt Sembower 
Arthur S. Pier 
Marianne Gauss 

Kate Jordan 

Rex E. Beach 
Katharine A. Whiting 
Samuel Hopkins Adams 
Edwin Balmer 


How Snorts Climbed Sour- 


dough 
Elizabeth 
On the Face of the Waters 
God’s Way 
Saddle and Croup in Tur- 
key Hollow 
The Talisman 
° 


Alfred E. Dickey 
Charlotte Lee Barrows 
Jeannette Lee 

Stella Walthall Belcher 


F. L. Stealey 
Van Tassel Sutphen 


RESIDENCE 
Mass. 


Mass, 
California 


New York 
Maryland 
New York 
New York 


Dist. of Col. 
New York 
Illinois 

New York 
California 
New York 
Virginia 
Mass. 


New York 
Alabama 
New York 
Mass. 
New York 
Mass. 
New York 
Michigan 


New York 
Georgia 


Mass. 


New York 
Virginia 
New York 
Illinois 


Indiana 
Washington 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Illinois 
Mass. 

New York 
Illinois 

New York 


Ohio 
Illinois 


New York . 
Connecticut 


Washington 
Tennessee 


Pennsylvania 
New York 
Mass. 
Indiana 
Pennsylvania 
New York 
California 


Wisconsin 
New York 
Indiana 
Mass. 
Colorado 
New York 
Illinois 
Mass. 
New York 
Illinois 


Indiana 
Colorado 
Mass. 
California 


Colorado 
New Jersey 


Nothing created by 
man for the care of the teeth 
proved universally 


satisfactory, 
—until 


was offered. 


Brush 


By its peculiar individual 






Liquid 





A guesswork cocktail is a 
new experiment. 


same mixer. 


liquors. Their aroma, 


cellent, and their ageing is 
the tried taster can appreci 





Iways a 
You rarely 
get the same thing twice from the 


CLUB COCKTAILS are scien- 
tifically blended from choicest 


taste, 


strength, are always uniformly ex- 


a virtue 
ate. 





action, apparent at once, it pro- 
duces clean, white, healthy teeth, and 
leaves a delightful sensation in the 
mouth. 

A helpful booklet on ‘‘The Teeth,”’ free. 


The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Company, St. Louis 


Manufacturing Chemists for all Sanitol poe oa 
tions, products of an Association of DENTISTS 
conducted on the co-operative plan. 


Highest and only Award World’s Fair, 1904 











Hartford 
Piss itso ds MRE USER AER RSIS See eNO 


Always ready. Just strain 


through cracked ice and serve. 


Seven kinds—Manhattan, Martini, Ver- 


mouth, Whiskey, Hoiland Gin, Tom Gin 
and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
New York London 








Rapid 








MARSHALL FIELD & Co., Chicago, I... ee eee 130 


J. S$. NAVY DEPARTMENT ‘ . ee = we. 
CARNEGIE STEEL Co., P ittsburgh, Pa. rx co « & 
N.Y. C, & Hupson River R. R. Co., New York City cee « = 
PRUDENTIAL Ins. Co. , Newark, N. Z a ea 


| Stmmons Hpw. Co, , St. Lowa, Mo. »« «© «© 6s ew ew ele 
It will save its cost in a single year by the saving of time 


Send for Literature and Trial Offer Felt & Tarrant Mig. Co., 52-56 Illinois Street, Chicago 


Mechanical Calculation 


The New Model Comptometer solves any business 
or scientific calculation instantly and noiselessly. 
It has a light, uniform key touch, and adds instantly 
at one stroke as many keys in separate columns as 
the hand can reach. 

Samples of Duplicate Orders in different lines of business: 


it effects. 


















































to any purchaser of a box of 
“HOLEPROOF SOX” that 
they will need no darning for 
six months. If they should, 
we agree to replace them by 
new ones, upon surrender of 
the purchase ticket with the 


worn pair and one coupon, 
provided they are returned to 
us within six months from 


date of sale to the wearer. 


= Holeproof 


(TRADE MARK) 


Made in Black,Tan 
OX zn: and dark), 
- arl, Navy Blue, 
Black legs with 
White feet. All fast colors. 
Sizes 9 to 12. Two grades: (1) 
Merino (medium or heavy). 
Sold only in boxes containing 
4 pairs for $2.00. (2) Cotton. 
Sold only in boxes containing 
6 pairs for $1.50. i 
ping charges prepaid. Only 
one size to a box; state size 
desired when ordering. 
Edwin Duryea, Jr., Chief Engineer, 
Bay Cities Water Company, San 
Francisco, writes: Qe, »ber 12, 1904, 
L have used your Holeproof Sox vari- 
ous times for six or eight years past 
ane . like them very much, and I send 
ou herewith check for three sets 
for myself and some friends. 
Very truly yours, 
Eowin Duryea, Jr. 


HOLEPROOF 
HOSIERY CO. 



















sent free on re quest 


We Guarantee 



























Chainless 


For 27 Years 


we have been in the field and our name 
plates stand for superior quality; deal- 
ers prefer to handle and riders like to 
use wheels that are backed by years of 
successful manufacturing experience 

Bicycles of All Grades 

and at Various Prices 

$22.50 to $100.00 

A complete line of juveniles. 
Cleveland 
Crawford 


Columbia 
Tribune 


POPE MPG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Rambler 
Monarch 


Crescent 
Imperial 


teresting : Dept. B POPE MFG. CO., Chicago, Il. 
Booklet about 
Holeproof Sox poe Address Dept. B for catalogues 








The ‘*“‘Recreation” 


The one that possesses those essential points, Grace, Beauty, 
Simplicity, and Safety. 


Most Reasonable in Cost 


Launch 


Speed is there too, if you want it. 


Most Economical to Maintain 














We build them with either Torpede 
feet; open and cabin. ou 
those who build their own hulls, Write for Jarge free art catalog describing our 
Launches and Marine Engines. 


WESTERN LAUNCH & ENGINE WORKS, Michigan City, Ind. 


Sizes 16 to 75 


semi-elliptic hulls or to special designs. 
M 


ARINE ENGINE will please 


Members National 4 sscciation Boat and Engine Mires 
FORMERLY OF MIBHAWAKA. 
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For MEN, 
WOMEN & 











The Flexole Athletic 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR SPECIAL STYLES OR DESIGNS 
Beautifully Dlustrated Catalog Free 





Flexole Shoe Co., 298 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





CHILDREN 
Relief from the tiring, hard soled shoes now in use. Many 6“ %9 
styles, Hand Made, Soft leather, Flexible soles. | Used OW to Remember 
for negligee, lounging, athletics, basket ball, bathing, tennis, 
theatrical purposes, etc. In ordering give size and outline of foot. 
Mens & Ladies Athletic (like illus, ) *. - prepaid. Write todav for this wonderfully interesting 
Youths & Boys “ (* illustrated 32 Page Booklet, telling all about the 











OP FORGETTING ! 






fascinating DICKSON METHOD - absolutely 
guaranteed to improve your memory--Sent FREE. 


DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY ,771 Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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The Boston Trans Several large business concerns 

For directness. n i and have introduced these books to 
logical treatment th i all their clerks, from the merest 
hardly be excelled. 7 “ stenographer to the most expe- 
models of comprehe rienced correspondent. Heads 
Dr. Benjamin Andrews says of many big businesses like 
“Crisp, direct, simple , 


Marshall Field & Co 




















I Healy & Company ) 

k » Company. Montgom- 

ery Ward & Company have 

ally endorsed them, No 

” testimony could be 

TOWADAYS, when billions of dollars’ worth of business is transacted by mail, the 

4 ability to write as ginal convincing letter is an @mperative business re- 
quirement. No man ¢ » reach the highest place in business if he is unable to 
express himself clearly and forcefully. The language you use in correspondence—or even 
in speech—must help you sell goods, win customers, collect debts, even secure the posi- 
tious you hold. But it cannot do these things if weak, clumsy and half intelligible. The 


success of an idea or a plan—often of a business itself 


presented. 


How is Your English? 


Are slips of speech habitual with you? Are your letters dry and poorly worded ? 
Do they lack the snap, the tone of words that win? Get out of this rut—master 
the principles of smooth, easy fluent expression—of crisp, powerful, straight- 
from-the-shoulder business English. It pays. 


depends upon the way it is 








The man who will help you is Sherwin Cody. He has an international reputation as an expert on 
English for business men, and now has put his private lessons into four handy little volumes 
(time-saving size)—seven complete courses, Word Study, Grammar, Punctuation, Composition, 
Business Letter Writing, Story Writing, and Creative Composition, hitherto sold in typewrit- 
ten form for $15 to $25 for each separate course. These books contain everything that will 
he!p you, nothing that is mere lumber. They teach a man to be his own dictionary. 


The 


















System 
Business Manacers.—Sever ApveKnTiseMeNntT Writers. --You can’t afford to let mistakes 
have introduced Mr, Cody's B creep into your work. The only way to avoid errors is to Company, 
criticism of English ser t have a good reference work constantly at hand. 
write letters, from th ; : Chicago 
CORRESPON DENTS.—Don’t write the time-worn commer- 
most experienced cor ; : é 
ial jargon, but get out your rut by getting the “ ” 
Crxprt Mev.—Her f writers who are masters. Mr. Cody Enclosed find 
too old to learn y 1 simple, easy method in his “Composition” me POR 
credit of your house will improve $2, for which 
you see that every letter that goes out is the best STENOGRAPHERS.—The only way to get a mail me a set of 
Youne Business Mev.—If you w better salary is to improve your English . i ‘fl J 
P “words that win’ p Mr. Cody's book at your elbow, and C ody Books all 
ro to the man who is both as in six months you will be worth twice co lete reo ‘ 
f strsight-from-t Ider what you are now, and you will get , si oe te, regular 
His little books should be your daily companions it, too price $8. If Iam not 
ca < satisfied, you are to re- 
This Set of Four Books ¢ ° 
. . - > monev 
Containing seven complete home-study courses is sold regularly turn my money. 


at $3 per set. We offer it to vou at the wholesale price of $2, 
if you send our coupon with order--$3 without coupon 


The SYSTEM COMPANY 
For Desk B, Chicago 


Name 


New York London 
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MILLIONS WASTED o» HAIRTONICS | 
There is Bul One 


HAIR GROWER 


GUARANTEE BACKED By THE BANKS 









hair will grow and this can be accomplished only by the presence of blood in 
the scalp. A vigorous rubbing of the scalp produces a pleasant sensation but 
it does not open up the veins which supply food to the follicles. Use tonics if 
you want to soften the hair and make it glossy, but if you want to grow hair or 
keep it from falling out you must cultivate the roots. Hair falls 
out for the same reason that a plant dies—lack of nourishment— 
therefore to preserve it, you need only supply nourishment to the 
This can be done only by the Evans Vacuum Cap. 
Our Guarantee 

We will send you by prepaid express an Evans Vacuum Cap to use thirty days, and all we ask of 
you is to deposit the price of the appliance in any bank in St. Louis during the trial period, t to 
your own order. If you do not cultivate a sufficient growth of hair within this time to convit 


that this method is effective, simply notify the bank and they will return your deposit. The effect of 
t gives the scalp vigorous exercise without rubbing and in- 


hair roots. 





you 


the Vacuum is pleasant and exhilarating 


duces a free and active circulation without the use of drags or lotions. 
Illustrated book free on request 
EVANS VACUUM CAP CO. 436 Fullerton Building, st. Louis { 
- _— 
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Failure of tonics to grow hair is due to the fact that such treatment does 
not reach the seat of the trouble. The hair roots must be nourished before the 





THE ART OF TALKING 
WELL IN SOCIETY 
Tauwht bu Mail 
YOU MAY LEARN: 
How to begin a conversation 
How to fll the awkward 
Pauses, 
How 
story. Ly 
How to raise the conversation 
above the gossip line. 
How to use “small talk.” 
How to avoid self-conscious. 
ness, bluntness, tiresomeness. 
How to be an interesting 
dinner companion. 
We teach you how to acquire 
an active brain, a bright eve, elastic muscles symmetry of figure, 
clear complexion, proper carriage, ease of manner. Write for 
information and blanks, 


A. P. GARDINER, Pres’t 
20th Century Instruction Co., Box 31, Radway Square 
NEW YORK 












How to Converse | 
es ) 


10 tell an anecdote or 
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FREE T0 YOU 


There is no charge 

whatever for these trial 
cigars. We know from 
experience that a trial will 
make you a permanent customer. 

























box of La Reclama 
Examiner Havana 
Cigars without any 
cost except postage 
and package. 


We will forward free of cost 
a sample box of La Reclama cigars to any Havana cigar smoker who will send us 
his business letier head or business card, accompanied by the coupon properly filled 
out, that is printed in the corner of this advertisement and ten cents Jor mailing. 


We Want 


Every Smoker 
In The 


UNITED STATES 


To Know LA RECLAMA 
CIGARS 














































Our sole object is to dem- 
onstrate that there is not a 
smoker in this country whose cigar 
needs cannot be supplied with better 
value for less money than from any 
other source, by purchasing direct from our Factory at Wholesale Prices. 
We are the originators of the “Direct from Factory to Consurrer” plan. 
Its success was wonderful and now has imitators. With our La Reclama cigars 
we originated the plan of “Chipping on Approval.” The result was successful 
beyond our expectations. Trial shipments have been satisfactory except in 
rare cases, and with but few exceptions always resulted in permanent 
customers. 

With such demonstrated success we now, to introduce our Examiner 
Cigars, make this original and startling offer of a sample box absolutely 
FR Your receiving and smoking them does not obligate you in any way 
as the trial box is free of all cost. We simply want you to try them, knowing 
from experience that the cigars themselves will make you a steady customer. 

We are so certain of our ability to please the taste of discriminating 
smokers that we have determined to bear the entire expense of proving to you 
the luxury and economy of La Reclama Examiner Havana Cigars. We are 
so positive that the free trial box we will send » ou will please you, and that 
we shall have your patronage hereafter, that we make this extraordinary 
offer. Cigar dealers are excluded from this offer. It is extended to respon- 
sible individual smokers only who have not yet tried our cigars, 

Is it worth your while to secure better cigars for half the price you pay the 
storekeepers? Is it worth your while to save the expense of traveling sales- 
men? Is it worth your while to save the profits of the jobber and retailer? 
Is it worth your while not to be assessed for the bad debts many of the latter 
pile up with other manufacturers? 

The cigars we will send you are from our regular stock. They are the same 
High Grade Cigars we are selling to thousands of satisfied customers in all 
parts of the country. Every stage, from the leaf in the field to the stamp on 
the box. has the careful personal supervision of trained experts. It will be a 
revelation to you to know the values we have to offer. 

We know that our Examiner ($5.00 per 100) are better than many cigars sold 
three-for-a-quarter at retail. Our customers tel] us these Examiners beat any 
10c. cigar they can buy elsewhere. 

We make 30 different styles of Clear Havanas at Money-Saving prices. Our 
Smokers’ Guide and Chart tells Why and How. 
Year in and year out we get thousands of tes- 

timonials from all parts of the United States. 
“The more | smoke the better I am pleased with them.” 
--H. J. Dreese, Sec. and Treas. Coal Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

“The best yke I have ever had for the price.”— 
J. A. Jones, Banker, Columbus, Texas. 

“They are all right.”—Hon. E. F. Irwin, Mayor, 
Lead, S. Dak. 

“In buying your cigars I have never failed to get my 
money’s worth, and do not fail to tell my friends s0,”"— 
Ricuarp M. Granam, Washington, D. C. 

LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY 
1895 FIRST AVE. NEW YORK CITY 

Estasiisnep 1°75 
Union Exch, Bk., Fifth Ave 











LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY, Col.6 
f 1895 First Ave., New York City. 
Gentlemen : Please send me FREE, all charges pre- 
paid, a sample box of La Reclama Examiner Cigars. 1 
enclose my business Jetter-head or business card and ten 
cents for mailing and package, 
The color (strength) | prefer... 









Name of Cigar I usually smoke 
My Name.... 


Address. 








Refer.: Bradstreets; Dun, 







City and State 

















Y our face has a 
right to health and 


comfort. Insist on 
Williams Shaving 
Stick. 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICKS, SHAVING TABLETS, 
TOILET WATERS, TALCUM POWDER, JERSEY 
CREAM TOILET SOAP, WILLIAMS’ TAR 
SOAP, ETC., SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Williams’ Shaving Stick mailed on receipt of 25c. 
if your dealer fails to supply you. 

(Trial size) for 4c. in stamps 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


Write for * The Shavers’ Guide and Correct Dress.” 

















STRAIGHT LEGS 



















THE ALISON CO., Desk T6, Buffalo, N. Y. 


If yours are not so, our 
method will positively 
make them appear 
straight, trim and stylish. 
No inconvenience, no ex- 
posure. “So simple you 
wonder someone ~ didn’t 
think of it before.” —Bul- 
letin of Pharmacy. ‘‘Re- 
stores to the full natural 
appearance of the strong 
and well trained leg.” — 
Health Calture, “Correct 
appearance of the leg re- 
stored; not the least dis- 
comfort.”"— Medical Talk. 
Endorsed and used by men 
of fashion everywhere. 
Write for photo illustrat- 
ed book, testimonials and 
measurement blank, sent 
entirely free under plain letter seal. 


2 CARAT- 
UALITY A-1 
WHITE PERFECT 


Let us send you, on 
approval, prepaid, choice 
of rings shown, upon terms 
indicated. Send first payment 
with order, or we will send ring 
C. O. D. first payment, subject to 
examination, balance monthly. 
Ring Catalog No. D105 FREE. If 
interested in WA' or other 
LEY, ask for Special Catalog. 
HERBERT L. JOSEPH & CO. 
Diamonds—W atches—Jewelry 
213 (D105) State 8: CHICAGO 
Responsibility $250,000. Estab, 1882 
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A LEGISLATURE WITHOUT A LOBBY 


By SPEED MOSBY 


tained at the capital of Missouri during a session of the State Legislature. 

Lobbyists visited the Capitol, it is true, but they did so occasionally and 
their stay was brief. When they appeared they came only to argue bills before 
committees; their coming was known, and at the time of their appearance the 
hour of their departure was also made known in advance. 

Thus has been effected the most rapid, singu!ar, and striking transformation 
ever witnessed at the Missouri capital. When Joseph W. Folk in his inaugural 
address on January 9, 1905, said ‘‘ professional lobbying should be made a crime,”’ 
the public at once knew that the Governor meant precisely what he said. 

For a quarter of acentury, at least, the railroad lobby nominally headed 
by Colonel William H. Phelps, representing the Gould interests in the South- 
west, has absolutely bound and throttled and gagged nearly every Legisla- 
ture that has assembled in Missouri, and during the whole of this time the 
State was subjected, in greater or less degree, to the domination of a tyrannical 
junta of astute politicians known as the railroad lobby. To, antagonize this 
formidable engine of ultra-legislative power was folly, and to attempt the 
passage of a !aw in the face of its opposition was always impracticable and often 
utterly futile. The lobby was king. 

One of the Missouri Governors, William J. Stone, now a member of the 
United States Senate, declared open war upon the lobby, and was completely 
routed. The lobby proved stronger than the Governor, and the only per- 
manent result of the contest was the enmity that still exists between Colonel 
Phelps and Senator Stone, who, until that time, had been fast friends. The 
Stone-Phelps controversy became famous in Missouri politics, and many will 
remember how Phelps crushed his antagonist with the facetious retort, ‘‘We 
both suck eggs, but he hides the shells.’’ 

Governor Lon V. Stephens was the next Executive to attempt to protect 
Missouri legislation from lobby influences. By cautious maneuvring and 
remarkable political dexterity he was able to save a few good measures. Too 
shrewd a politician to measure swords openly with the intrenched lobby, he 
circumvented it whenever possible. In this connection a story is told of how 
Governor Stephens secured the passage of the Missouri bank inspection law. 

The bill as drawn seemed unobjectionable, and it was for a time impossible 
to understand the exceedingly nalting pace at which it proceeded through the 
Legislature, since it had aroused the hostility of none but a few wild-cat bank- 
ing institutions. The railroad interests were not naturally identified either 
with it or against it, and it was some time before the Governor found reason 
to suspect that the prestidigital hand of Colonel Phelps had arrested the 
progress of the bill, which was at that time snugly reposing in the pigeon-hole 
of a Senate committee. 

Governor Stephens was a millionaire, a banker, and the owner of one of 
the leased lines operated by the Goulds in Missouri. 

During the morning on which the Governor had discovered the seat of the 
trouble with the banking bill, one of Colonel Phelps’s lieutenants strolled into 
the Governor's office. 

‘John, I am going to New York to-day,’’ remarked the Governor. 

‘‘Any important business that calls you away at this time?’’ 

‘‘Yes,’? the Governor replied, ‘‘yes; I am not entirely satisfied with the 
progress of the bank inspection bill, and I am going to see about it.” 

The plans were carefully laid. That afternoon the Governor’s valet, carry- 
ing a grip, accompanied him to his office. They passed the same lobby lieu- 
tenant, near the door of the Governor’s office. 

In a few moments Colonel Phelps appeared. 

**Going to New York, I understand,’’ remarked the Colonel; ‘‘I suppose you 
will call around and see our people there?’’ 

“*Yes,’’ said the Governor, ‘I have wired Mr. Gould, and he has promised 


Fis the first time in more than forty years there has been no lobby main- 


” 


to meet me.”’ 

‘‘Wired Mr. Gould?” 

‘Yes, I’ve wired Mr. Gould, and—”’ 

‘*But why all this hurry, Governor? Perhaps it may be something that I—’’ 

“Yes, yes, it’s something that you caz attend to; I was simply going td 
ask Mr. Gould if he couldn’t induce you to keep your hands off my bill.’’ 

“Why, that will be all right, Governor,”’ said the Colonel mildly. ‘I don’t 
propose to tamper with any banking bills at all. Your bill is all right.” The 
Colonel turned on his heel and left the room. The Governor did not go. 

Within fifteen minuces the bank inspection bill was reported out of com- 
mittee and had passed the Senate without one dissenting vote! 

Governor Stephens was succeeded by Governor A. M. Dockery. How well 
Governor Dockery succeeded with the lobby is known to the world. It was 
during his administration that the Missouri baking powder scandal became 
stench in the nostrils of civilization. 

The foregoing are but a few of the historical incidents that tend to illustrate 
the tremendous power of the lobby in Missouri. 

To-day that power no longer exists, and probably in no State in the Union 
has a change of such magnitude been wrought so suddenly and completely, and 
without the enactment of a single statute upon the subject. Many times within 
the past quarter of a century attempts have been made to legislate against the 
lobby, and the last attempt expired in a Senate committee about ten years ago. 
The chairman of that committee, it may be mentioned, was defeated for re- 
election two years ago, by the hurling of empty baking-powder cans into 
the political meetings held in his interest. 

Without a statute to aid him, with no ‘‘constitutional authority,” it is said, 
and with scarcely a word from the silent man who sits in the executive.chair at 
the Missouri capital, the lobby is vanquished. The reason of it all is in the 
man Folk. Not a railroad pass has been seen in Jefferson City since ph 
Folk came to town—and none is sought by the members and clerks of the 
Legislature. Not a whisper : . bribery or corruption has been heard. ” here 
is none. Joseph W. Folk has niade boodling a dangerous profession in Missouri. 
The politicians fear him, and they fear him because the people love him— 
because public opinion is back of him in all that he says and does, and in 
banishing the corrupt lobby from Missouri, Governor Folk has vindicated the 
omnipotent power of a righteous public opinion. 
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The positive safety device is the exclusive patent of the ! *r Johnson 
Revolver. See the lever between the hammer and the firing pin? This 
lever is raised only when the trigger is pulled, receives the blow of the 


hammer and transmits it to the firing pin. 


That's why you can throw 


a loaded Iver Johnson against a stone wall without fear—no discharge 
can possibly follow, as the hammer never touches the firing pin. An Iver Johnson 
never fails when you pull the trigger and never ‘‘goes off’? when you don't. 


Iver Johnson Safety Automatic 
Price: Hammer, $5.00; Hammerless, $6.00 
Iver Johnsons are sol? by dealers the world over, or direct from us if your dealer won't supply 
Please send for descriptive catalogue, free upon request. It tells all about it. 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, FITCHBURG, MASS. 








HOW TO 


BECOME | | 


WE have equipped thousands of earnest 
women now in successful practice, 
endorsed sie physicians and patients, and 


earning $12 to — a We teach 
this pr , X 

An interesting ooklet that will make 
clear to you the aims and methods which 
have made the Chautauqua School pre- 
eminent in its field will be gladly mailed 
at your request. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 

366 Main 8t., sAcienorenantanan nt N.Y. 

















98 DRESSES 
== ANY MAN 


With an All-Wool Cheviot 
Made-to-Measure Suit 


of TROUSERS FREE 


To introduce our famous made-ti 

measure custom tailoring we make 
this unequaled offer of a Suit made 
to your measure in the est 


English Sack Style, well mate and 
durably trimmed for only $7.98 
Equal to your local tailor’s $15 amit, 
and give you an extra pair of 





trousers of the same cloth as the 
suit, or a fency pattern if desired, 
absoluteiy free. Send us your 
name and widress and we will seed 
you Free Samples of cloth, meas 
urement blank and tape-line, Bend 
no money but write to-day to 
GENTS’ OUTFITTING CO. 
Dept. 28 
242 Market 8t. Chicago 
Rev.: Ist Nat. Bank, Chicago. 
Capital, $13,000,000, 





Traveling Salesmen Wanted 








LHLEARREAASRS 
© CPENCERIAN & > 
© STEEL PENS#; & 


Samples for trial, 12 pens different patterns 
sent on receipt of 6 cents postage 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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A*™ entirely new principle of 
construction is employed in 
manufacturing Bogey Golf Balls. 


RUBBER CORED AT 
HIGH TENSION 


The rubber core is built up by 
stretching at high tension a series of pure 
e para rubber rings over a non-elastic center. 
This practically indestructible rubber core is 
then covered with gutta percha of best quality. 
Hand moulded, uniformly pebbled, and thor- 
oughly seasoned, the Bogey Ball possesses many 
points of superiority over every other ball. 
FOR DURABILITY, RESILIENCY, ACCURACY, PUT- 
TING AND CARRYING QUALITIES IT HAS NO EQUAL 
The price, $4.80 ser dozen, postpaid. Sam- 
ple ball, 40c, to any address on receipt of price. 


The Bogey Golf Bal. is the only ball guaranteed to play 1° 
holes without cracking. We will replace, without cost to you, any 
bal! that does not fuifill this guarantee. Send for Ilustrated Booklet 


Seaman Mig. Co., 321-323 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 























A Dream of Fair Women 


(TENNYSON) 

N Art Portfolio con- 
taining (10) pictures 

of beautiful women, 
representing different 
types, from the oriental 
beauty to the Cowboy 
Girl of the Wild West. All 
made in the most beautiful 
and artistic colors. Size, 
7x10 inches, made on artist 
stippled paper. Very ap- 
propriate for framing, and 
just the thing for your den, 












Sent prepaid to any ad- 
dress in U.S. or Canada for 


50c 


Express or P. O. money 
order, currency, or U. S. 
stamps. Address 

The White City Art Company 
334 Dearborn St., Chieago, I. 


P.8.—If you order in 10 
days an extra picture en- 
titled ‘A Nifty Dip’ will 
be sent free. 











If you want absolutely 
the best Shot Gun that 
can be made tor 





the 
money you'll be interested in UNION FIRE ARMS GUNS 
Nothing like them or as good ever offered at anything like the price, $5 
shows all kinds, single and double barrel, inagazine, breech loaders, ejectors, etc. You'll save 


money and insure yourself a thoroughly reliable and modern Gun by writing for our catalogue before vo 


UNION FIRE ARMS CO., Mirs., Desk R, TOLEDO, OHIO 










$21. Our catalogue 








PATEN TS fitter tatea sre 


stablished 1869. 





R.8. & A. B. LACEY, Patent Attorneys, poorer 


ROVALTY PAID a2 Manca) Conventions 


PIONEER MUSIC PUB. CO. 
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SONG = POEMS *? Msntaiss elaine 
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TO MEASURE 


FAINPROOS OVERCOAT FREE 


using the richest, 


YOUR SPRING SUIT 


Our magnificent display of ex- 
clusive Spring and Summer fab 
rics is now complete and we are 
ready to make to your measure 

yur sitone Suit or Overcoat 
a 


newest and most artistic fabrics of the day, guar- 


OUT ON THE OIL FRONTIER 


(Continued from page 15) 











The first boom is over at Bartlesville, and 
the land is leased for miles around, but the 
sap of the frontier hasn’t yet been quite 
squeezed out. There are grocery shops that 
might have been lifted bodily out of Kansas 
City or Chicago; in the mirrored drug store 
an ice-cream soda artist in a duck suit ma- 


anteeing to fit you perfectly, to give you real ele- 
gance in style, and the highest class of materials 
throughout 

are yey wet: and as the volume of 
our business is us We Are Able to Save 
You From $5. 00 ‘ ‘310, 00 on every garment we 
make for you. The uits and Top-coats we are 








his confrére of Broadway. 


nipulates the stops as nimbly and elegantly as 
But the curb in 
front is lined -vith broncos wearing Mexican 
saddles, the street is knee-deep with mud, 


making for $10.00 this season have 
never been equaled anywhere 
in the world for the price we 
ask. The man who gets one of 
them can safely fee) that he 
is dressed in the height of 
style, and we give with every 
Suit and Overcoat our abso- 
lute guarantee as to its ex- 
cellent wearing qualities, 
Let us make your suit 
this season and see if 
we do not give you 
the most remarkable 
value you ever had 
from any concern you 
ever dealt with. Our 
fllustration correctly 
shows a new Spring fashion 
for which we display a num- 
ber of choice patterns in 
our sample book or made 
to measure Suits at $10.00. 










Ph) ae ~{ mouwrain ) 


“COFFEE _ 





“Perfection of 
Selection” 


Our Exclusive Importation 


MAUNA COFFEE is the most 


particularly a ‘Right Way”’ porter. 


and only a block away you can see the oil 
derricks and the unplowed country. It1s one 
of that sort of towns in which there are so 
many things to do and so few comparatively 
to do them that to swing almost any kind of 
job puts one ona basis of enlightened citizen- 
ship. You could almost be a waiter and take 
tips without losing your amateur status. And 
in the evening, when the men flock in from 
the wells for supper at the ‘Right Way,” 
when the office is full of smoke and talk and 
tales of the day’s work, and of big strikes 
made here and in other fields, Bartlesville is 
a very cheerful place in which to be. 
The only man who didn't seem to think so 
was a middle-aged and melancholy-appearing 
individual who wore a porter’s cap. It was 
hard to believe that he was really a porter, 
He was 


There is workmanship in 
these clothes that shows 
itself even to the man who-* 
is no judge of goods. These 
are Suits that will stand 
careful examination because 
they are honestly tailored 
by men of great ability in 
the art of cutting, designing 
and making 

We send you absolutely 
free with your order, an ele 
gant Spring rain-proof Over 
coat, made of high-grade, 
fancy back covert cloth 





This is a really artistic garment, with 
broad shoulders, cut full, measuring fifty-two 


5 SPRIN inches in length. 
RAIN CONT” The {illustration 


shows it perfectly. 






This free offer 
is one of our 
methods of adver- 
tising our great 
tailoring estab- 
lishment. The 
coat goes free 
with each Suit or 
Top-coat. Instead of the 





























perfect blend of the finest Java 
grown in the East, with selected 
hand-picked Arabian Mocha, the 
proportions being correct and 
unvarying. The berries are 
scientifically roasted in our own 
establishment, and the method 
of packing thoroughly preserves 
the peculiarly rich flavor and 
delicate aroma characteristic of 
this exceptionally choice blend. 
AN OFFER OF INTEREST 


On noovigt of S 75, postoffice or express 
order, or registered letter, we will deliver, 
ALL CHARG S PREPAID, to any home in 
the United States, east - the Mississippi, a 
5-pound air-tight can of 


MAUNA COFFEE 


When ordering state whether you wish 
coffee Granulated, Powdered, or in the Bean 
New Catalog, indispensable in every house- 
hold, with interesting booklets on our ec frees 

and teas sent FREE on request. 


ACKER, MERRALL & 
CONDIT COMPANY 
Dept. C NEW YORK 


Largest Dealers in Fine Groceries in the World. 








































you Rain-coat, if you prefer 
SEE it. you may have a fine 
THE silk umbrellaoranobby 
: up-to-date Fancy Vest. 
GOODS You see the goods be- 
BEFORE fore you pay for them 
you so you take no risk 
i whatever in ordering 
PAY from us. We send.all 
suits and overcoats to 
be examined, tried on 
and found perfectly 
satisfactory before 
you are asked to pay 

your money. 
Our great catalogue of 
mine r fabrics 
LARGE ent assort- 
SAMPLE ment of patterns for made to 
BOOK measure Suits — new 
-) 3 effects at Of to 
PREE mailed FREE, 





¢ 

—s or apes ication, This catalogue contains full i | 
struction taking your 1 
without the least trouble, also order bl 
Write us to-day for this elegant book « 

MAGNUS BROT HE RS & CO., Dept. 11 

EXCLUSIVE OUTFITTERS FOR MEN 

338-344 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill | 























** Cures While rea Sleep” | 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, Bronchitis, | | 
Coughs, Diphtheria, Catarrh 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy, which 
for a quarter of a century has earned unqualitied 
praise. Ask your physician about it. 

Cresolene is a boon 
to asthmatics 


All Druggists 
Send postal for 
descriptive booklet. 





The 
Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N.¥. 

288 St. James 8t. 
Montreal, Canada 























MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


You can make BIG MONEY 
Stereopticons Entertaining the Public. 


vortunities for men with 
small capital. We 
start you, furnish- 


Nothing affords Letter 0 








tions at a surpris- 
ingly low cost. The 
Field is Large «« 
prising the re 






| 
| 
anaempli itinstrac- | 
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| 
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Public Schools, Lodges and General Public Gatherings. 
tertainment Supply Catalogue and special offer fully explains 
everything. Seat Free. CHICAG "PROJECTING co., 
225 Dearborn Street, Dept. 156, CHICAGO, ILL. 














Pheumatic 
Bust 


forms 


for the 
new 
tight-fitting 
styles 



















The 
Dotted Line 


in the illustration 
represent the outline of the figure 
without the H & H Bust Forms 


THE TIGHT-FITTING 


style is now here and the H & H Bust Form 
makes it possible for any woman to look 
well in the close-fitting garments that must 
be worn to be up-to-date. 
H & H Pneumatic Bust Forms are “light as 
air,’ cool, healthful, durable; give unequalled 
style, grace, comfort and the admirable and su- 
perb proportions of the ideal figure. So perfect 
and natural are they that dressmakers fit gowns 
over them and never know by sight or touch 
that they are artificial. Women of refinement 
everywhere welcome them as a relief from the 
old unsightly and unhealthy contrivances. 
Worn with or without corsets, fit any figure, 
adapt themselves to every movement “as a 
part of oneself.” A grateful support to 























mothers. In bathing they cannot be detected, 
buoy the wearer and make swimming easy. 


No. 1 Round; Ne. 2 Oblong: New No. 3 Oblong, 
Convex and Coneave. Write for photo-illustrated 
cireulars and convineing testimonials 


All correspondence and goods mailed under plain seal 
without advertising marks. Address, 


HENDERSON & HENDERSON, Inc. 
123 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


For sale at all Corset ['epartments 
















BOKER’S 


BITTERS 


Relieves stomach troubles. A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 


32 


in New York in some little-frequented ‘‘L’ 


him warm. 


general pictorial effect. 
in and the hound was in his path. 


good humor. 


dogs, ain't he!”’ 


from the river, with a string of wet catfish 
for our breakfast—slouched in and slouched 
out again, counting their pennies; inscruta- 


| ble, strangely lizard-like, living in their own 
| alien orbits in the thick of this atmosphere of 


conquest and of work; of men talking of oil 
sand and casings and pipe line, and saying 
how they'd told the railroad people they’d 
see those drill-bits rot before they’d pay that 
excess freight. And there was the freckle- 
faced boy with very red hair who wiped 
dishes in the pantry adjoining the little 
dining-room and whistled the Ho-yo-to-ho 
call of the Walkiire the while. He didn’t 
know what he was whistling, and it may 
have been an unconscious cerebration. 
There was a washstand and a roller towel 
in the office of the ‘‘Right Way," where all 
of us slicked up together, and you could lean 
against the cigar counter and watch the 
zsthetic waitress who had married a travel- 
ing man once in St. Louis, telling the newest 
ete"9 that if more girls knew what she knew, 
they’d leave well enough alone. Or you 
could go out on the little front porch and 
listen through the drawn shades to the young 
lady who had just arrived from Kansas City 
with all the latest music, playing things from 
“The School Girl’’ on the piano, and with the 
day clerk’s tenor accompaniment warning us 
to ‘‘beware of those dree-ee-ee-me eyes.”’ 
Back from the day’s work, the men lounged 
out here in the warm spring night, smoked 
thoughtfully, and gossiped and spat into the 
darkness. If you took even the average rib- 
bon clerk or idler of the club and rigged him 
out in khaki breeches and corduroy, a flannel 
shirt with a handkerchief at the neck, and a 
Stetson hat, and made him work six months 





| good to look upon. 





out of doors, he would become, I suppose, 
So the Bartlesville men 
may have not been wonderful after all, but 
they were at any rate the sort of men you 
would like to have about you if it came to 
putting up a fight or making a forced march 
through the wilderness with quarter enough 
rations to go round and no way out in sight. 
And it was very pleasant to sit there, with 
the stars shining clear overhead, and the pipes 
glowing comfortably in the dusk and hear 
them talk of things done and things to do, and 
now and then hum in time with the tune in- 
side: “There are eye-e-es of bloo-o0o-oo— 
And there are brow-w-n eyes too—OO—OO—”’ 
and quite enough te make one want to stay 
with them and go to work the next morning. 

Next year they will have pavements in 
Bartlesville, I suppose, and the $10,000 hotel 
will be finished, and the Ladies’ Ethical Cul- 
ture Club will be getting ready to give an 
amateur production of ‘Parsifal."’ Bartles- 
ville will be ‘civilized quite. Drummers’ 
trunks will take the place on the station 
platform of drilling bits and cables and tor- 
pedo tubes, and where we sat on the porch 
of the “Right Way’ there will be broad 
plate-glass windows behind which commer- 
cial travelers—pioneers, too, in their way— 
will foot up reports of sales and tell about 
the worst hotel they ever struck. It will be 
quite toned down and decorous. Dogs won't 
be kicked out of the front door, and Mexicans 
won't bring catfish into the hotel office, but 
the strong, eager, boyish men, with their 
tanned faces and muddy boots, will not be 
there. They will have gone, with their 
drills, and their transits, and the rest, hitting 
the old trail again, taking up the ceaseless 
march of the pioneers. 


the sort of man you might expect to see back 


ticket office, half asleep behind his window, 
with a kerosene lamp under his stool to keep 
There was a sad-eyed hound in 
the office, which had been mooning about, 
sniffing at people and adding much to the 
The porter shuffled 
Without 
seeming to see him, he suddenly let fly a 
prodigious kick which landed on the dog's 
ribs and sent him howling out the door. 
Then he shuffled on, as though he were 
being wheeled on casters, rapt and uneasily 
as before. The men, who had been gazing at 
the dog with the look of fellow feeling com- 
mon to those who live much out of doors, re- 
garded his exit with the same comfortable 
The man next to me bent his 
gaze on the porter’s retreating back critically. 
“Gee!” he roared cheerfully. ‘‘Hell on 


Then a couple of Mexicans slouched in, up 


OLDWELL 


LAWN \\\ MOWERS 


HANO = HORSE = MOTOR * ==ALL GRADES =ALa*SiIZES 
On the parks of Greater New York 
are more than 600 Coldwell Horse and 
Hand Lawn Mowers that have been 
used constantly during the cutting 
season for the last seven years. 

This speaks for itself. 

COLDWELL LAWN MOWER gu 

29 Coldwell Street, Newburgh, N. Y- 











EW BOOK MAILED FREE 

Tells all wud Patents and How to Obtain them. 
for Profit. Contains cuts of Mechanical Movements 
ventors. O'MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys.. 918 F 
N. Y. Office, 290 Broadway, New York City 









Tells What to Invent 
aluable to In 
t., Wash., D.C. 





money until you ex- 
amine our all wool $11 Tailor Made-to-Measure Suits; 
write for free samples cloth, measuring tape, etc.; we 
make and ship, you examine before paying, try them 
on at home, satisfaction guaranteed; suit case free. 
GREAT EASTERN CO., 232 Martense, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Will make a FIRST-CLASS 


BOOK-KEEPER 


of you in 6 weeks for $3 or RETURN MONEY. 
I find POSITIONS, too—FREE! WRITE. 
J. H. GOODWIN, Room 236, 1215 B’way, N. Y. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of Standard bred poultry for 1905, printed in colors, 
# fine chromo, suitable for framing, illustrates and de- 
scribes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for stock and 
is 














eggs, tells all about poultry, their diseases, lice, etc. 


book only 10 cents. pH. GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 


STAMMERING CURED 


by correspondence. Send for special rates and particulars. 


U.S. INSTITUTE, 479K Bergen St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 














CHILDREN AFFECTED 
By Mother’s Food and Drink 

Many babies have been launched into 
life with constitutions weakened by dis- 
ease taken in with their mother’s milk. 
Mothers cannot be too careful as to the 
food they use while nursing their babes. 
The experience of a Kansas City mother 
is a case in point: 

“T was a great coffee drinker from a 
child, and thought I could not eat a meal 
without it. But I found at last 1t was 
doing me harm. For years I had been 
troubled with dizziness, spots before my 
eyes and pain in my heart, to which was 
added, two years ago, a chronic sour 
stomach. The baby was born 7 months 
ago, and almost from the beginning, it, 
too, suffered from sour stomach. She 
was taking it from me! 

‘*In my distress I consulted a friend of 
more experience than mine, and she told 
me toquit coffee, taat coffee did not 
make good milk, I have since ascertained 
that it really dries up the milk. 

‘So, I quit coffee, and tried tea and at 
last cocoa. But they did not agree with 
me. Then I turned to Postum Coffee 
with the happiest results. It proved to 
be the very thing 1 needed. It not only 
agreed perfectly with baby and myself, 
but it increased the flow of my milk. My 
husband then quit coffee and used Post- 
um, quickly got well of the dyspepsia 
with which he had been troubled. I no 
longer suffer from the dizziness, blind 
spells, pain in my heart or sour stomach. 
Postum has cured them. 

“Now we all drink Postum from my 
husband to my seven months’ old baby. 
It has proved to be the best hot drink we 
have ever used. We would not give up 
Postum for the best coffee we ever drank.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Get the little book ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville ’’ in each pkg. 




















! Don’t pay double for 
spring suit, keep your 
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OUT ON THE OIL FRONTIER 
(Continued from page 32) 











Cleveland was the real thing in the way of 
an oil town, thouga the amount of wicked- 
ness reigning supreme there was not enough 
to make the welkin ring. They were too busy 
in Cleveland decreasing the distance between 
themselves an the long green, as they say 
in Kansas, to wasce much energy in artificial 
excitement. You could play roulette in the 
open, and for fifty cents “sit in” a Senate 
poker game with half a dozen oil drillers in 
flannel shirts and pe and there was a 
picturesque way of losing money by betting 
on dice as big as oranges, which the repre- 
sentatives of the ‘‘House’’ turned round ina 
surt of revolving parrot cage, chanting the 
while, ‘‘Come-on-boys-it's-the-ole-war-game. 
A-deuce-tray-an’-a-hump-vack-six. Put-up- 
your-money-it’s-the-ole-war-game. Ace-four- 
an’-a-love-lies-five."’, But gambling with such 
toys as this is pretty tame compared to driv- 
ing $5,000 sixteen hundred feet down into the 
earth’s great grab-bag with the chance that 
it will be buried there against the chance 
that it will return a million. There was an 
old settler in Cleveland who was making $50 
a day merely from his one-eighth share of 
the oil that others had struck on his land, 
and | talked with a man who had followed 
the game all through Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
and thought he knew it, who had just drowned 
his money in salt water. He had drilled a 
northeast and southwest line, he said, as 
they did down East. He was going to try it 
now on a north-and-south line, and he was 
sure he would hit. 

**Why, man,” said he, ‘‘we're sitting now 
—right here—on the very joog-u-lar vein of 
this here oil country. They ought to take 
this town—root and branch—an’ move it over 
the ridge out of the way and drill over the 
whole of it. Can’t never have no town here 
—how you going to have fire protection with 
oil running out of every backyard? Damn 
the town, I say—we don’t want no own. You 
can build a town anywhere. What we want 
is oil—an’ it’s here.’’ He pointed down in 
oracular fashion to the sidewalk on which 
our chairs sat. 

You can stand in almost any spot of these 
thrown-together shacks and shops, tents, 
shooting galleries, and saloons, and count a 
hundred oil derricks. They rise all over the 
place, climb up through the woods about the 
town, and disappear beyond the ridge. The 
sound of the drilling and pumping engines is 
always in the air, and gas torches blaze at 
night. I had hardly landed 1n the place be- 
fore they ‘‘shot’’ a well in the stable-yard 
behind the ‘‘hotel.’’ The landlord came run- 
ning out in his shirtsleeves greatly excited. 

“I'm a-goin’ to see this one,” he gaspcd. 
‘*‘All the time I been here I never seen one of 
those things go off yet.’’ Of course, he must 
have seen a great many, and you couldn't 
help admiring his public spirit in playing up 
so self-sacrificingly the “entrance’”’ of the 
real star of the show. 

It was very exciting. The great drill had 
been lifted out and hung dripping. An ap- 
palling amount of nitrogiycerine had already 
been lowered to the bottom of the shaft, and 
a matter-of-fact young man in neat clothes 
tripped daintily over the oil-smeared cerrick 
platrorm, holding a tin torpedo in which 
there were six sticks of dynamite as if it 
were a walking-stick. He lighted the fuse 
with the greatest composure, put the tor- 
pedo, thus blazing, into the big pipe while 
the semicircle of spectators—a few natives, 
a worried photographer-like individual with 
spectacies, and three or four dingy nymph» 
in mother-hubbarus—stumbled back gasping 
—and then down she went. There was a 
moment of suspense while we tried to think 
what ii: must be like a quarter of a mile 
underground when that tube of dynamite 
with its sixteen-hundred foot fall shot into 
the nitroglycerine. Then there was a little 
snap like tne scratch of a parlor match, the 
echo of the explosion, then a rushing sound 
as the black oil swooped up to daylight. 
They had fixed the pipes and stopcocks so 
cleverly and securely that the oil didn’t shoot 
very high—only roared and hissed and 
splasheu about the derrick like a wounded 
dragon. A dare-devil young driller jumped 
into the thick of it, and did things with a 
wrench, and from the top of the tank fifty 
feet away a small boy yelled, ‘‘Here she 
comes!’ The young driller, his job done, 
soaked, dripping with the greenish ooze— 
clothes, hair, and all—until he was like a 
wharf pile at low tice, straightened up and 
swabbed his face witu a bunch of waste until 
we could see the tan and grin underneath, 
then he threw out his arms, ‘‘Come on over!”’ 
he yelled, ‘I wanta love you!” 

We all clambered upon the tank to be sure 
that the oil was running properly, and a fat 
young man with one cross eye stuck a board 
into one of the streams to test the flow and 
see how much was gas and how much clear oil. 

‘Two hundred a day easy, if she runs one,” 
he said. Then he hitched up his trousers 
and regarded us with satisfaction. 

“Got an eight in her,” he said. At the 
same moment across lotsa great black gey- 
ser swept up on a derrick, and a house which 
had been newly painted white assumed a deep 
blackish green. ‘She’s got away from ’em 
again,’ commented somebody in the crowd. 
It began to look as though we were getting 
our money’s worth. , 

The roar of it came over the ridge and 
boomed down through the woods across the 
valley. The ee ee his way through 
the brook, black and thick with petroleum, 
squdged through pools of mud ade into 
greasy clay by oi] that had leaked from wells 
along the road. For more than a mile we 
passed derricks black with yesterday's shoot- 
ing and riggers putting up new ones of fresh 
pine, until at last we topped the ridge and 





Model 


entrance tonneau. Price with standard equipment 





A five-passenger touring car, 90-inch wheel base, double 


opposed 16 H. P. motor, double side $4 250 = 
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M with standard 

odel B “equipment $2,000 
A big, comfortabie Touring Car, 1o2-inch wheel 
base, double side entrance tonneau, 4-cylinder 
24-28 H. P. vertical motor, direct drive, sliding 
gear transmission, and fewer moving parts than 
any 4-cylinder car made, Write for catalog. 


WAYNE AUTOMOBILE CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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and Safe 


The character and business stand- 
ing of the men who manage THE 
Crevetanp Trust Company are per- 
fect guarantee that your money is safe. 

If they couldn’t pay 4 per cent 
and be as safe as any bank that pays 
only 3, they’d pay only 3. Send for 
booklet E. Be Sure of Your Bank. 

48,000 dep sito: s 


$25,000,000 assets 
Dollar Deposits welcome 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


CLEVELAND OHIO 























Agents Wanted 


Good reliable men to sell Andrews Cele 
brated Hot Water and Steam Heating plants. 
We manufacture a very economical steel 
Boiler and Reyurgitating Safety Valve and 
have an exclusive system of circulation. We 
give building plans free, with each order. 
Agents instructed free and fuily protected. 
Good side line. Write at once 


Andrews Heating Company 


Engineers, Architects, Manufacturers 
286 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

























CHANGE IN PRICE 
The Directors of the Warner Motor Co. beg to 
announce that on May Ist, 1905, the price of the 


“Little Wonder Water Motor” 


will be $4.00. Within a few months we have 
sold 7000 of these motors at $3.00 
m solely to advertise and establish 
A our business. We will positively 
not sell a motot at $3.00 after 
so advise all prospective 
sto order now and get 
the benetit of the old price, which we will 
continue until May Ist, 1905. “The Little 
Wonder” is known everywhere. At- 
. taches to any faucet, smooth or threaded. 
Essentially practical. Outfit includes emery wheel, buffing wheel 
and pulley, and will per aoe edge tools of every description, clean 
and polish silverware, cutlery, etc., and run sewing machige or other 
light machinery. Send order before May st to 
WARNER MOTOR CO., Flatiron Bldg., Dept. 10, New York City 


Free descriptive booklet on request. 














F YOU could see the Govern- 
ment railroad and farm build- 
ings covered with Paroid roof- 

ing, you would buy it when you 
build or repair. We'll send you 
photographs. It’s not the cheap- 
est, but the most economical in 
the long run. Ask for photos, 


free samples and booklet “Build- 
ing Economy.” 


F. W. Bird & Son, Makers 


Originators of the free roofing 
it-fixtures in every roll. 


East Walpole, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
Est. 1847 


cured to STAY CURED. No medi- 
cines neeied afterwards. Book 4 Pree. 
P. Harold Hayes. Buffalo, N.Y. 











Mullins Stamped Steel Boats Can’t Sink 


Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats 
Staunchly built of strong, rigid ster sin each end tik ' strer fe 
They don’t leak. crack, dry out, we 
Mullins Steel Motor Boats equipped, rpedo stern nuns t row boats w 
Motor Boats, 16 foot, 1% h. p. $135; 18 foot, 3 h. p. $240. Row Boats, $20 up 
All boats are sold direct and every beat is fully guaranteed, Every Boatman Should Send For 1905 Catalogue 
nan yvations in boat build 


which shows ail our new models a 


The W. H. Mullins Co. (thy steel Boat Bui ller 
We 


mbher National Association of Engine 








plates, with air chamber 
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are elegant's full Medyed, te 






19 Franklin St., Satem, O. 
md Boat Manufaetn 






























BOUND BOOKS AT SHEET PRICES 
Booklovers’ 
Shakespeare 


Closing Out Sale 











T the close of a two vears’ strenuous campaign—during which we 
A have sold two large and entire editions of the BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKE- 
SPEARE—Wwe find that a few sets (112) have accumulated in a slight 

lv damaged condiuwn. Some of the sets are a little discolored trom 


being shown in the store; others are slightly marked from being handle d 
in the stock room. 

In every case, only one or two of the forty volumes show any detenoration, 
and it would take an expert to detect the imperfections. In fact a f 11 
sets have never been removed from the boxes. They cannot be consider 
perfect sets, however, and rather than rebind them we offer them at what t 
would be worth to us with the covers torn off 


( 


We have sold a good many thousand sets of the Booklovers’ edition—they 
have been distributed in every State of the Union—and even far-away Australia 
and India have contributed their share of orders. Had we been able to obtain 
another edition of the work at previous figures—the past success and uninter 


to take it without 


rupted popularity of the Booklovers’ would have caused us 


hesitation. 
FORTY VOLUME EDITION 


In accuracy, clearness, convenience of arrangement, and in all that goes to constitute an 
ideal Shakespeare, the Booklovers’ Edition holds first place. It reproduces the Cambridge 
text, which has been for forty years the standard text of Shakespeare To this text have 


been added Preracrs giving the history of each play; Crrricat CoMMENTS on the plays and 
the characters, taken from the works of great Shakespearean scholars; Giossaries follown g 
ini AND CRITI 


each play and defining every difficult word; EXPLANATORY  Nores. which make 
clear every obscure passage. There are 200 ILiusTRATIONS, many of them being rare woox 
cuts of Shakespeare’s time. There are also numerous full-page ( HROMATI¢ PLATES in colors 
and PHoroGravures on Japan vellum. Included with the set is a complete Lire or SHAK 
SPEARE containing the facts actually known about him, by Israel Gollane z, with critical esti 
mates of Shakespeare’s genius by Walter Bagehot, Leslie Stephen. and Thomas Spencer 
Baynes. Shakespeare’s works—everything he wrote—are given complete, inc luding t} 
Sonnets and Poems. ; 535 

Every Shakespearean authority of note is repre sented in the Critical Comments and 
Notes, among them being Furness, Lamb, Coleridge, Goethe, Tennyson, Il:owden, White, 
Victor Hugo, Johnson, and many others. A Set oF THI: 
SHAKESPEAREAN LIBRARY. 

Tre set comes in 40 volumes—a library in itself 
bound in English art cloth—just the thing for the library. Fact 
contains one play—together with all the notes, etc., pertaining to that play 


1 
kK pITION 1 Complete 
7,000 pages beautifully and strongly 


volume (7x5 inches) Col. 
just the 8 


thing for convenient reading. Printed from new plates on a superior grade of Siegel 
white paper. Type large and clear. , Cooper 
The regular price of the Booktovers’ is $40.00. Co., N.Y. 


We offer these 112 sets at $19.50. When they are gone—you will have to 


pay the full price. 


ENTIRE SET SENT FREE 


We don’t expect you to take our word for the excellence of these books. WE 

We want YOU to see them—have a good long look at them—and at our 
Simply sign the attached coupon, and a set will be for- 
f satisfy 


ndor approval 






on approval. 
are prejudiced. 
expense, No deposit required. u : 
warded to you prepaid. Keep,them for five days; examine them carefully; sal 
yourself thoroughly as to the value of the books—their intrinsic value and their value 
to YOU. You incur no obligation, risk or expense in doing this, At the end of the « 
five days you are perfectly free either to make the first remittance as provided in 

the coupon, or return the books at our expense 


Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 


ADDRESS. 
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OUR CATALOGUE IS FREE 
Ba i 







Send 
Only 
$1.95 
for this smart 
and dressy hat. 
tis one of the 
many money-saving 
values offers d in our 
new Catalog ou for this 


ee pee nae y $400 
4 Paris Hat 


$195 


solutely reliable and 
we guarantee satis- 


faction, Send in your 

money and get the we a> 

hat look it over 

try it on —see how 

well it is made, from a good quality of materials—an4 if 


it does not far exceed your greatest expectations, and i 
not the most becoming hat for the money you ever pos 
sessed, send it right back at our expense, and we wil 


refund every cent of your mone 

















Ihy se aeing money with ord r you save C.O.D. charg 
and save delay, but if you prefer —_ only 25 cents 
to prepay expre s charges and we end subje 

Thin ation 

This handsome hat is an accurate copy of a high-cost 
French model called the Charlotte Corday is hand 
made, exactly as illustrated, of soft 1inty pu l 
Chiffon, tastefully shirred and folded, and ed 
with accordian plaited ruffles of chiffon s lk and 
wilt ornaments A aceful wreath of Importe 
and velvet crush roses nil fo age add a final fini 
touch of smart style to a “he ising whole The colo 
are brewn, castor, navy, cardina maize, white or 
= k When ordering, ask for No iS and mention 
olor desired, (Hundreds of other bargains in catal« 

When you ' hous t il, we cae a whole store 
right to your aacn, for our Ix rik be 
MY GAZETTE No. 9 ony pert a 
that you hoose fr among th a ae 2 
there, every th woman needs and wear omen’s and Ch 

‘oats, Suits, Mill rsets, Hosiery, 


SS 


}>) ea FOR WOMEN 
4 AND 70 WABASH AVE - CHICAGO: 

















| The Loftis System 


/ of Diamonds on Credit, which 
/ wonthe Gold Medal at the St. 
eS) Louis Exposition, is easy and 
ate contidential, enabling tar-away 
buyers to select the finest Diamonds, Watches 
and Jewelry Phe gem is sent on approval to 
your home, place of business or express oflice 
as preferred, so you can examine the article 
being free to buy or not, as you please, We 
deliver anywhere in the United States, paying 
all charges, taking all risks. Write for Cata- 
ltoque—100 Illustrations. 
: All honest people 
Our Credit Offer. or employee can 
confidential account with us. One-fifth the 
be paid on delivery—you retain the articl 





employer 
open @ 





ts, sen 








ance in eight equal monthly amou 
direct tous. You will not miss. the small monthly 
payments from your income Sa%e a Diamond. Bet 


ter than a Savings Bank. Diamonds are predicted to 
increase in value 20 per cent during = present year. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
"mong og n mind, that 
Your Credit Is Good. {1° Tettis system sunt 


versal in its credit courtesies. The account of the 
modest salaried clerk is just as welcome on our books 
as is that of his weil-to-do employer. 
Please write today for Catalogue 
DI “Seg U 4 TERS & 












A Bed at Night 
A Davenport by Day 


A [arvel in Household Furniture for Beauty, 
Comfort and Usefulness 


The Bullard costs only a little more than the 
common iron cot that makes neither a daven- 
port nor a good bed. 

Can be folded or extended in ten seconds as 
only aie operations are required to fold ina 
bed, or make into a davenport, Made of iron 
and steel, therefore strictly sanitary. 

You are always ready for unexpe -cted guests. 





Bullard Bed-Davenport as Davenport 


When a davenport, it is suitable for the parlor 
Te 


of the most luxurious homes. has an ex- 
ceptionally high-grade mattress; the outside 
covering on both sides is fancy cretonne. This 
specially made mattress makes a soft, rich 
appearing davenport cushion and is the regu- 


mattress by night. 
Bullard Bed-Davenport in a 


lation size 
We finish the 


dead black, robin egg blue, wine or mahogany, 
willow green, white, sea green and pea green, 
We ship the Bullard Bed-Davenport on thirty 


full amount re- 
Our price is 


days’ trial. if not satisfactory, 
funded and no objections raised. 


Write for a catalogue that illustrates and 
tells all about the Bullard Bed-Davenport as a 
bed dressed, a davenport draped and samples 
of the mattress cretonne and the color cardgy 
of the bed tinished 

Address, The Bull: 
Porter St., Kalamazoo, 


urd-Wheeler Co., 220-230 


Mich 











MADE TO MEASURE 
SUIT OFFER 


FREE SAMPLE BOOK OF WOOLENS 








AND FREE TRY-ON 


Don't place your order for your spring 
or ove 





suit oat, at any price, under any 
circumstances, until you cut cut and mail 
s this advertisement You will receive 
the ost liberai tailoring offer ever heard 





of; you will gett FREE 
book, over 100 samples of finest woolens 
for business and dress wear, latest fashion 
ates free, our new plan of self measure- 
nis, our guarantee of satisfactory fit or 
no pay, our free try-on offer. We will 
explain how we make the very finest and 
most stylish suits to measure at 
$12.00 to $25.00 that Chicago merchant 
tailors ask $20.00 to $40.00 for, how easy it 
how our tailoring is more stylish, 
?, holds its shape better than any 
how you save $10.00 to $20.00 on a 

suit by dealing direct with us. 
usiness men, professional men, good 
dréssers everywhere, everyone who wants 
perfect fitting, distinctive, high class made 


our big sample 












to measure clothing, this is your chance. 
Don’t order another garment until you see 
what we offer, Costs nothing to see our 
ee line of fabrics, our low prices, 





out and return this ad., or write a 
ASK FOR OUR NEW LIBERAL MEN’S 
IM TAILORING OFFER and get our eutireiy 
pay after received terms, com 
Everything by return 













d summer we a 


Sol poeta Adc 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO 














ASTHMA sheets AT HOME. 


vs Frontier Asthma Co, 








MF SWELERS 
Dept. on. - to . State St, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BROS &CO I. 








[ Gi Guaranteed 
for 









As Well As For Cash, 


the manufacturing and the 
cash in advance, 
ing for them in small easy payments. 
purchasing elsewhere for we as manufacturers 
you buy on credit or for cash. Write 





=) We Sell On Credit ss*"ysee~ 


Direct From Sad Factories 
To People All Over The Worl 
Our High Grade Improved Sewing Machines from |r 
$575 Up. Fully warranted for 
Beautiful Musicalphones. 


ment over all other talking, singing and music ma- % 
chines. Guaranteed for 10 years. 
Our factory to home plan saves our patrons the difference between 


retail price. 
but can use our goods in your own home while pay- 
Don't fail to write 
can certainly save 
today for full information 


THE ENGLEWOOD CO., Consolidated Factories, Dept. 








25 years. 
A marvelous improve- 


You don’t have to pay us 


us before you think of 
you money whether . 
and Free Descriptive Price Lists. 


17, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Address 














DRESSES ANY MAN 
From Head to Foot 
FREE SAMPL ES AND MEASURE 


MENT BLANKS 
We make ar 















your ™m 
for only , e10, and he , 
plete outfit FREE and you ve n't pay for 
it until you receive the suit and Free Out 








fit, and find it just as represented. Sener 
us your P.O. address and we will send 
you FREE SAMPLES 0 tape 
measure and measurement blanks, _ fc 
size of Suit, Shoes, Hat, Ftc, FREE. 
Clothes Made to Measure from 
the samples you, for whici 
tailors would ask fron ‘to . $22.00 
A Dunlap Block, any shape Hat. 2.50 
v'lish 1. ace OF ame oa 2.50 
A neat Percale ar) 1,25 
A neat four-in aa Bow or Puff Te . -50 
A pair of good web Suspenders. ® -560 
A Jap Handkerchief . -50 
A pair extra quality Lisle Thread Socks. 25 


Many Dealers ask for this Outfit $30.00 
Send No Money, but write at once for Free Sam- 
ples and also our Special Preminm offer. Address 
CHICAGO MFG. & MDSE. CO., Dept. 90 

87-89-91 Washington St., CHICAGO 
Ref. « Metropolitan Trust and Savings Bank, C»pital 
#750,000, or any Express Company in © hicag: 























Instant reilef, permanent «smfort, sure cure by using CORNO Corn 
killing plasters. A harmless snd painless antiseptic. Made Vike 
wafera, easy to apply, comfortable to ecg arts. Package _ 
Sample for 2c stam 


Guaranteed 125 'SUPPLY 00. Sole Mirs., Dept. 5, Joliet, Til. 
24 





N° mantis when 
you arrive; no pack- 
ing up when you leave. 
Your clothes hang up 
just as they do in your 
wardrobe at home; your 
linen lies neatly in 
drawers; your hats go in 
the hat compartment. 
No matter how many 
or how few garments 
you have, adjustable 
slides keep them free 
from wrinkles. 


The ABC 
Wardrobe Trunk 


is the one perfect trunk for both men and women. 
Every article in itis instantly accessible. No trays 
to lift—drawers for everything—lasts a lifetime 
Price $35 00 and Upwards. 
Write Jor our tlustrated book, 
“ Tips to Travelers,” sent on request. 


Abel 2 Bach Company, 
Largest Makers of Trunks 
and Rags in the World. 
Milwaukee, Wis.,U.8. A. 
Insist on having this mark on any Trunk, 
Suit Caseor Bag you buy. Itis your guar 
wntee of quality, style and durability. 








Information fre Ad- 
. Room 10. In ffalo. N.Y. 

















* From Life. Artists’ Studies, Beanties Etc, 100 
Rare Pictures sma! and two large ones. $1 note or stamps. 
S. RECKNAGEL, Nachf, Munich I, GERMANY 





OUT ON THE OIL FRONTIER 
(Continued from page 33) 











there, in an open cornfield, the gas-well 
stood—untamed as ye:, and blowing like a 
dozen locomotives. A little old farmer with 
a white beard stood in the stubble glaring up 
at the derrick. The land was his, but the gas 
belonged to the Easterners, who had agreed 
to pay him $60 a year, and an eighth share 
when they struck oil. This was sucn a blower 
that they weren't going to go any further for 
oil—they were already down two thousand 
feet, so that all the little old man got was his 
$60, and the fun of watching the invaders 
pipe off the gas. 

**We wasn't on to’em then,” he grinned, 
and told how somebody down the valley got 
tnat and a $3,000 bonus besides. They would 
drill more wells on his land and were bound 
Lo strike oil sooner or later, so that he wasn't 
worrying. He told how the speculators tried 
to get him to sell his land by telling him the 
field was going dry. 

‘*‘Speakin’ as a friend,’ he says, ‘I'd sell 
out now before it’s too late.’ ‘Speakin' asa 
friend,’ I says to him, ‘I’m a goin’ to hang 
on. This here land give me a living before 
ile was struck, an’ she’ll give it to me when 
the wells goes dry.’'’ Close beside the der- 
rick and the engine-shed his son was running 
a plow. We had to shout to make each other 
heard above the roar of the gas. The little 
old fellow pointed out the ten-inch pipe at 
the top of the well. You could see the gas 
against the air like heat waves rising above a 
hot sidewalk. ‘‘Go an’ put your hand over 
and feel it push. It’s cold as ice. Queer, 
ain't it?’’ he cackled merrily. As we went 
over the crest of the ridge he still stood there 
in the stubble gazing up at the vibrating der- 
rick, as though half timorous at what the big 
earth had brought him. The trees soon shut 
him from sight, but the roar of the dragon 
fighting against its chains followed us far 
down into the valley. 


The well was drilled and piped and blow- 
ing mightily. The rest had gone away and 
the foreman of the job poked about seeing 
that all was tight and shipshape. He was a 
tall man, broad- shouldered, trim at the waist, 
and straight as a pine. He had followed oil 
for twenty years, he said, and he talked of 
the Western fields and of rich strikes here 
and there with the calm condescension of the 
big man and the veteran—until I happened 
to ask if he had ever drilled any wells for 
himself. He shot a look down at me. 

‘Suppose if I hadn't,”’ he flung out, “I'd 
be working here by the day?" 

His calmness went. He glowered at the 
derrick still wet from its black baptism—an- 
other job done for another man. 


“IT sunk $10,000 in West Virginia last 
year,’ he said. “Huh! You might think 


{ ought to know the game I've followed all 
the way from New York. Here was a well 
flowing four hundred barrels a day, and here 
was tnis hole of mine—in line and not a thou- 
sand feet off. Why, I could have sold her 
as she stood for $25,000 cash. My wife begged 
me to—$35,000 would have fixed us up pretty 
comfortable—but I wouldn’t do it—not me. 
Drove her down twenty-six hundred feet and 
never even struck the oil sand. Missed it 
clean!’ 

He jammed his hands in his pockets and 
glared off into space. ‘‘Thirty-five thousand 
dollars sunk in West Virginia! I drilled 
eleven dry holes in that State!’ Suddenly 
he whirled on his heel and strode away, and 
as he went there rumbled through his teeth, 

“God-damn-the damned - State - of - West - 
Vir-gin-ia—” 


And that’s the under side of the patchwork 
—the old story of the fortune hunters. And 
yet those who have followed the rainbow 
once will follow it again. They will tell you 
in the mining country that more money is 
put into the ground than ever comes out of 
it, and the next b:eath they are up and away 
ae again just below the horizon the put 
of fairy gold. And until there are no more 
lands beckoning down the horizon, no more 
rainbows to run down, there will be the 
young men and the strong men to answer the 
call, to leave the house-broken and cautious 
behind, and go out to meet the wilderness 
face to face, and win their fortunes with 
their hands. For scores of miles you will 
ride through the oil country, and always in 
sight are the oil derricks, poking their heads 
out of swamps almost, showing on the hilltops 
above the trees. All alike as they look at 
first you presently get to know them—to tell 
by the fresh pine that the game is just begin- 
ning, and the drill still sending down its ques- 
tion, by the blackened frame that oil has been 
struck and some man you don’t know has 
won out at last. And here and there one 
stands, weather-beaten, dry, and deserted; 
bleacned skeleton it seems, telling of defeat 
and work thrown away and hopes buried in 
the ground. They become almost as per- 
sonal as people—these wooden towers—while 
the train passes them by. And you feel like 
greeting them—giving the beaten ones the 
good word, and shouting out a cheer ’cross 
country to others whose blackened heads 
show above the treetops, like warriors com- 





ing from the fight, smoke-stained, but 
victorious. 
Burnett’s Extract of Vanil 


Has taken gold medals against all other er 


The Nickel Plate Road Between New York 
and Boston and Chicago 

Lowest rates. together with the best service, make the 
Nickel Plate Road a favorite route. Unexcelled dining 
car service. Individual Club Meals 35 cents to $1.00. Also 
a la Carte Service. Through sleepers between New York, 
Boston, Buffalo and Erie, Cleveland, Ft. Wayne and 
Chicago. R. E. Payne, General Agent, 291 Main St., 
Buffalo, i!. Y.—Adv. 
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ORNAMENTAL, FENCE 

Cleverly combining Grace, Strength, and Durability. Moderate in 

cost. Sold direct toyou. Catalogue Free. Box 307. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Muncie, Ind. 
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Leading Law School 
In Correspondence 
LAW Instruction 
Thirteenth Year 

Prepares for the bar of any state. Improved 
method of instruc , combining the 
Book, Lecture and Case 
proved by the bench and bar 
College, Post-Graduate and 
One-Price School. Write t 





ay for Catalogue. 




















In the time you now waste 
you can secure admittance to the barin 
your own state and be a success. We 
make the way so straight and easy it is 
little short of marvelous. 
To learn how costs nothing. 
Isn’t it worth your while to 
ask for free book? 
Sprague Correspondence Sehcol 
ofLaw, 407 Majestic Bidg., 
Detroit, Mich, 
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Le PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 
IN JARS AND TUBES 
For photo or general use. Dries quickly= 
never discolors print. Very strong—corners 
will not curl, Largest bottle now sold for 5c. 
(by mail, 10c.) In bulk for large users, car- 
ton wa ete. 
LePAGE’S MUCILAGE 
2 oz. size retails 5c.; by mail, Ie. 
LePAGE'S GLUE—1 07, liic. ; by mail 12c., 9 
hot. or tube. RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 
130 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome, durable. 
Cheaper than a wood 
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fence. Special induce 
ments to chure ls and 
cemeteries. Catalogue free. 





Kokomo, Indiana 


OU’RE LOOKING 


for just such ait as 
Miller 








Ideal Incubators & 
and Brooders 5 


Sent on 30 days trial. Absolutely 
automatic. Test it yourself. Big poul- J 
try and poultry supply book Free. 
J. W. MILLER CO., Box 32, Freeport, Ill. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


A 7x7 foot WALL TENT of 8 oz. 
th coon Ropes and 
$5.15. Can be 
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e A complete 

uve of Camping Out- 
d Antique 

ipon request 


CHAS. J. GODFREY CO.,4 Warren St., New York City 








Glenn’s' Cleanses, sweetens and 


beautifies the skin. Recom- 
ga mended by physicians. 


Sold by all druggists. 
10 Cts. 





PHONOGRAPH 
We have here the neatest little minia- 
ture Phonograph ever got out. It is 
the slickest thing in the musical line 
weeversaw. It has all the appear. 
ances of the large phonographs and when you turn 
the crank on the back, the music will be heard com- 
ing out of fhe horn. It is finished in neat attractive 
colors, and Pe rie in a str box, and mailed for 
10c. JH. PIKE, 58 W. Main St., Stamford, Conn. 


GLENWOOD 


A high-grade sanatorium in the famous Genesee Valley, 
for EPILEPTICS only. Treatment by leading special- 
ists of America. Rates moderate. Brochure free. 

THE HEALTH RESORT CO., Box 6509, Rochester, N. Y. 
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ing, how to de them? 

(Easy, plain, practical), 
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Every Gas Motor User 
should learn about the Apple Auto. 
matie Sparker. Easily attached, 
No more belt, battery or commutator 
troubles. Increases power and speed, 
For any kind of ignition apparatus 
write The Dayton Kleetrieal Mfg. 
Co., 121 Beaver Bidg., Dayton, 0. 





















AGENT —NEARLY ALL PROFIT SELL- 
ing newest ready made signs; big 

nn MONEY; merchants buy 10 to 100 

biggest catalogue free. 

405 HURON, TOLEDO, O. 


on sight; latest, 


BARKDULL CO. - - 


P fit ‘ W t ki Learn at Home 
rofit in Watchma NY “took FREE 
Fifty million time pieces in United States to be repaired. 
Accurate time necessity in the business world, We teach 
Watchmaking by Copyrighted Chart System. Positions 
for graduates. It’s time to write us. Dept. 16. 


The De Selms Watch School, Attica, Ind- 


AT HOME FOR 
PIANO, ORGAN, 
VIOLIN, GUITAR, 
BANJO, CORNET, MANDOLIN AND VOICE. Tells 
how to learn to play any instrument and to sing without leaving your 

home. _It is free and will interest you. Send your name to 


U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 44B, 19 Union 8q., N. Y. 
$39.50 BUYS THIS 


W esave you dealer's profits. Ship on ap- 
ays free trial. Money back if 
} id for 200 page Style 
Book containing 132 wonderful bargaing 
UNION BUGGY co. 
Dept. 821 Pontiac, Mich. 


FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes\216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution. 











OUR FREE BOOKLET ON 























We want more salesmen. —Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 
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Aging 


Beer doesn’t cause biliousness if 





















It is aged well. It’s the green beer 


that should be avoided. 


Schlitz) is aged for months 
before it is marketed; aged in 
refrigeration. This process alone 
requires nearly ten million cubic 


feet of space. 


The result is beer that 1s good 


for you. 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
See that the cork or crown ts branded 









The Beer 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 






































Makes everyone your neighbor—the 


OLDSMOBILE 


has endeared itself to the feminine heart just as it has established . 
itself in the business world, by the universality of its merit. — Its 
ease of control and freedom from getting out of order make every 
woman its friend. John Lothrop Motley said, «‘Give us the lux- 
uries of life, and we will dispense with its necessaries’?—the 
Oldsmobile 1s both. 

Our line of light cars 1s the most complete ever built. Satisfactory 
to your ideas of style, your requirements for comfort, and to your 





pocketbook. 

Oldsmobile Standard Runabout, - $650 Oldsmobile Touring Car, - - - $1400 
Oldsmobile Touring Runabout, - $750 Oldsmobile 10 H.P. Delivery Car, $1000 
Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car, - $950 Oldsmobile 16 H. P. Delivery Car, $2000 


All prices f. 0. b. factory. 

Detailed specifications of any of these cars sent on request. 

Send roc. for six months’ trial subscription to Motor Talk, a magazine devoted to automo- 
bile interests. Address Dept. R, 


Olds Motor Works Detroit, U. S. A. 


Member of Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
Drawing by Henry Hutt 
Copyright 1905, Brownell & Humphrey 








